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INTBODyCTION 



Th^ need for a continuing assessment of the progress of education in 
British Coljombia arises from the great demands which ate now being made (jn 
education. To satisfy these demands^ taxpayers are 'being asked to furnish f ar ^ 
greater resources foY the educational system than ever before > and mpch more lis 
being requested. It is becoming increasingljj^lear that the resources required 
cannot be provided unless the greatest care is t^iken in their allocation and/use. 



,For many years^ legislators and educators ' have made^decisj^ons w^iich havi 
affected, the course of education in the provinc;e and determined the expenditure 
oE increasingly large sums of money. To this date> tlie reason for changiWg 
educational policy or investing more money in the school system has been equated 
with lower dtop^out figures^ a greater variety of course offerings and oEher ' 
such indicators. The underlying assumption has been that the qu^ity of/ edu- 
cation -,what students actually learn - is stJmehow r'elated^to such f^ct^rs. 

\ ^ 

The lack of information^ on a province-wide basis^ describing wh^it/ is^ 

being learned in the schpols has become a major concern to many people within 
_ ' ' / 

* r 

the educational system. In response to- this general concern^^the ^epjajrtment of 
Education established a Joint Committee oHyEvaluation in the fall of/1974 t o ^ V 
advi;se the departraent on- the develo^jjient of a long-term assessment man in 



essment 
rs from 



British Columbia. About the ^ame time^ a team of researchers from th^ University 
of Victoria was retained by the Department to conduct a study in the English 
Language Acts* This study was subsequently launched , as a survey of tHe status 
*of the Language Arts apd as a pilot?" for future assessment progr^mrri^s 



Purpose of Agsessment ' * , * . . 

-J ; . ■ ^ . , ^ . . 

'It has beexi recognized that for an'^sessdenc to be maximally effective, 
it is necessary -that it be desired to assess the real needs In the province. 

* ' * > % ^ - V , ^ ► 

The informatlo^f rom *th^ assessment will, be used to provide the public 
a^d educators wLth a better understanding' of the strengths andjveaknes^es of ^ 
the public school system- It Is Intended tJiat the Information respiting from 
th^ Language^ss^ssEflent will be'used In the development of curricula jaf'both 
the provincial and local levels. The results should also Indicate directions 

V * ■ 

for te^chei; ^duc.atloa and profiessional development, In'addltlon, It Is ex^ 
pect^d that educational .research questions will be raided and priorities for 
resource aLlocatlovi Indicated, Since wny assessment activities are being . 
attemE^ted for^the first time, an additional purpose of the Language Assessment 
is to contribute •to the Improvement (St future assessments. 



Coipp'Pnents pt- Assessment 



' The following three components of aVi assessment programme were idfenti- 
fied by the Joint Comi^lttee on Evaluation for the surveyi * ^ 

* 1* '^Coals Assessment - Tiesigned^o identify and appraise the desired, 
learning outcomes of the English Language Arts, Goals ex tdit in 
the f-iejd were adopted' and/or adapted by the Survey Team and new 
goals were developed by team members an<l teacher consultants, 

2, Out/bomes Assessment - designed to survey student knowledge and 
^ ^ skmls as related to the desired learning* outcomo^/ Tests In *Readi^g 
at/ the Ci^afle/Y^ar A Xevel and W*ritten Composition: at, the Grade/Year 
^8 /and 12 le^^l were developed by the Surv<iylTeam*ynd the teacher 
CQUrt^l t-ciTits - •■ ' ^ ^ * ^ * 

i '■ • - • V 

Discrepancy Analy^s - designed^ tcr^^dcntify tht? difference be^ 
tween the desired outcomes ant/the degree to which 'they are 
/being met by pupils. This analysis wMl include nn ex/tmination pf 
methodologre.^ and iiistructional materials being employed. While 
discrcpai\cicii between j;o?ilfi and performance muy be caused by 



Various factors such as ^tude'nt and community variabl^^ the 
assessment will focus on the felatioitship between teaching goals 
and teaching approaches* 

This jr^port deals with the results of the Goals Assessment of ^ 
the Language Arts- 



sh/llnf 



Organization of the En^ish/Linguage Arts ^ssfissn^^nc^ • 

In the first ph^se of the Assessment, which was co(iducted during May 
and Jurfe of 1975^ teacjt}^^ and school trustees were asked to describe the 
desirable learning outcomes of the-^nglish Language Arts. ,In aiidition^ \ 
teachers were ask^d to describe existing methods and materials bein^ em- 
ployed ^in their classroom. Questionnaires were prepared for this phase of 
the assessment and were directed at l^acher^ of ,Ki,f;4jergarten and grades 1, 

7y 8* 11 and 12.' F-or gfades 1^ 3 ^nd 7 four questionnaires were pre- 
pared: Reading, Ora^l Communicat;ion, Written Lan^age and Literature.. 
Separate questionnaires were prepared for kindergarten and secondary English. 
A questionnaire was also prepared and mailed to every school trustee in the 
province. The goals statements in the ^ustee^' ^^estionnaire were adapted 
from the teacher questionnaire to ensure clarity of,^neaning. Development of 
the questionnaires .proceeded through several staged? After 'the research team 
had formulated , the overall design and (Conceptual framework for*the survey^ 
individual members prepared drafts o^ questionnaires in their own area <jf 
expertise. These drafts were reviewed by the -entire team and rewritten. A 
subsequence draft was examined by the management committee and a-.review commit 
tee comprised of academics and teacher? in the fiield; ^At this time also, ^ 
pilot study using the instruments. wa's conducted in the Sooke 'School District. 
*In addition, members' of the Technical Advisory Committee' made suggestions for 
change. All information from tlie above sources was ^sed in, the final draft o 
thfe qu&^tiotinaire. . * ' ' 

In the second phase of the study^ conducted, in' January > 1976^-pupiL 
performance in^adected areas of* the Language Arts programme was assessed. 
The areas chosen were Readitig a-t Grade/Year ^ and Wfi&ten ^Expression at 



I 




■ c 



at Gride/Vear 8 and 12: 



Results from the first and second phases will be combined to Identify 
dl;screpancles- between the desired outcomes In Reading and Written Composition 
^and* the level of pupil performance. Many factors may affect puf>ll performance. 
One of tbe^most Important .of tbe^e 1^ the nature of the student, - In- - 
fortotlon on methods' and materials provided by t^e teachers will be used In 
an effort^ to Identify some of the reasons why any discrepancies exist. In 
areas other than' reading ^nd written compositions only the relationship be- 
tween desired outcomes and iastructlonal practice will be examined* 

The following Is a breakdown of the questionnaires sent and returned 
bj4 grade* 

Number sent Returned Complete %_Compl^t Ion 



Kindergarten ^ 763 

Grade 1' . 2016 

Grade 3 ' . ' 2010 

Gralle 7 \ 2609 

Grade 8 ' 936 

Grade , ^97 

Grade 12 , 305 



663 


87% 


1756 


• 86% 


1695 


■ . • 84% 


/'1767 


"68% 


810 


in 


350 




274 


90% ■ 


7315* 


81% 



TOTAL \ ^ 9038 



* The entire population of kindergarten teacher^ was 'mailed the klndergarter^ 
questionnaire/ Similarly all teachers of English 8, 11 and 12 were mailed 'the 
, secondary ^uestj^onnaires. A sampling approach was*»used at. grades 1, 3 or 7 
so thit each teacher who was ^eachln^ language arts was asked to respond to 
only one of the fo^ elementary questionnaires. 

' The relatively low 'return rate at \che grade 7 level can- be explained by 
the fact chat many grade 7 teachers' spe|:lallzed ift teaching certain courses 
with the exclusion of others. Hence, many grade 7 teachers who were nmiled * 
the grade 7 qye&tlonnalres jj^e ^not^ In fact, teichers of language arts. 



\ 



The entire population, of 500 trustees "In the province was mailed a 
questionnaire designed to obtain information describing the different desirable 
goals? of a language arts programme, as perceived by the public- A total of 228 
questionnaires or, 46% were, returned 'complete . Slhce a non-tesponse bias check 
'^as n^t perf6rmed> It. should be noted that It la difficult Ho determine whether 
the 4 sample Is representative of all trusteed. Hence> these results should 
be treated with a degree of caution. " " f , . ^ 

1 . ' ■ 

The" reader of this report should also be aware of some of the limitations 
of a survey such as* the present. The^ questionnaire format for gathering In-^ 
formation^ although widely used> has certain weaknesses>-^rst> the Information" 
tcT Which Individuals respond Is limited by virtue of the op,timum size o£ the 
questionnaire^ .the nature and format questions and the knowledge of Its de- 
velopecs. In the case of this survey > questionnaires were made as comprehen-" 
slve as possible In view of Information from the pilot study. Information fop 

Inclusion was sought from, all relevant sources including teachers. Write-in 

r * . ' 

responses wer^ also encouraged ^ Second >^ accuracy of responses cannot be de- . 

tennlned without some procedure' for independent checks of the_ InfprmAtlojk. For 
the Engllsh/Langu^gffe Arts Surve^> the Importance of ^cdurate Information was 
stressed ^nd this along with the provision of respondent anonymity was^ con- 
sidered to'proVlde for reliablli,ty. ^hlrd> statements and- questions may be 
differently Interpreted, by respondents. In an attempt t» remove this varlable^^ 
the questions in thl-s. survey were piloted and critiqued to eliminate projslems 
of Interpretation. " ' . " * 

While It Is accepted that a questionnaire may provide data with limited 
reliability^ all possible "Queans to ensure reliability have Ireen taken li\ this 
survey , ^ " ' ■ \^ 



REPORT ON GOALS . ^ 
a. Nature_arid Purpose ' ' * 

This report presents the results from the first phase of the Language 
Assessment^ specifically the goals of the Several areas of ^he Language Arts/ 
English programme are examined. The^e leatnlUg outcomes were considered jLn 



respect to scope and priority by the teachers and trustee respoadents^^f or each' / 
ot the areas cf the Language Arts as noted earlier. ^UjquDary data are presented ' 
and discussed. Thitse ^ata reveal the respoadants' perceptic^ns of tha nature and 
relative impoVtance of instructional goals in the^Language Arts/English pro- 

b. Source of Data and Presentation of Finding^^ ' * ' , 

^ ' 7 ""^ ■ ^ * 

* - 4 

Learning 'outcomes in the several areas of the English Language Arts were 
ideVit*ified from among the following sources: curriculum guides for the provinces^ 
of Canada, research and literature in the field, iiicluding the Institutional. 
Objectives Exchange and the S&tional As^es^inent of Educational* Progress, and the 
research and conceptualization of me'iibers of dhe research ^lap. Within each 
area f everal' maj^or skill categories were ddeatified along with a number sub- 
* skills comprisiag each skill category • ' ' * 

Members gf the reseamh team wiDh' expertise in ^ particular area the 
Language Arts/English 'program assumed the responsibility of maki-og an initial 
selection ^and organi2ation of skills. FoTlowing'-this 'conceptualization of 
instructional.'goals in eacK area^ an internal review was conducted by the re- 
search team to allow input from other team me^jj^rs. The next stage was the 
preparation of a draft ^questionnaire and a ^ilot study in. the Sooke School 
District where^teacher opinions on the.goal? was sought. At t^s time also, 
academics from other B.C. "Universities provided reactjAgs to the stat^ents.- 
The^ review activities Resulted in^the statement' of goals used in the question- 
^ naire. ' - ■ W i 

. ' — ^ \ ^ ■ ' ' ' . * ^ ^ 

r * 

The teachers examined the sabskills in light of their future or anticl- 
pated programs. Trustees react^d'to d list. of the same skil]^ stated in less " 
detailed" terms . The context of- the response was set as the period whenV^-^'Hthe * 

. student) is completii)g Grade -1 an<i woif-ld be about \t or. 13 years of age/* In 
jaddition respondents were aslted to respond in terms of the 'knowledge,- skills 
and attitudes chat are needed by these students in 'orde^ to^further their ijti- ^ 

* dividual developmailt and contribute CQ society in general/^^^Respons^s to the 
stad^tb€^ts of learning outcome^ vere made using ,the following ^cale. 



Essential s 1 
I[npo?tant ' ' 2 
Ckf Moderate Importance 3 

Of Little Imp^ortance ^ 4 ^ 
\^ Of No Importance 5 

. ^ ■ 1 ^ • 

I Means values are Presented as an Indication of the central tendency 
erf /Response to. each skill category and the subskills within each cate^ry. 
For example^ a mean value of U7 Indicates general agreement that the skill 
ranks^ between '"Essential" and 'Imporjcant" as a learning outcome. In some 
cases> percentage figures of those respondlng^to each value^are given when 
this m^y help explain the teachers' responses. The discussion which follows 
each tjable describes the data which has been presented. After the presenta- , 
tipn of the data the findings are summarized > conclusions drawn and impll-* 
cations presertted, 

rife.' ♦ V 

i ^ - " ' ' ' ' ^ ' 

.c, T^elTotal Curriculum and the Individual Chapters 

Authorities in the field of Language Arts instruction generally favor 
^an 'int^grated^ vijew of thfe^Language Arts Curriculum, ^ Th^, writers of this 
Teptort agree with this view, l^hls view holds that t^ie seperate aspects of 
language modes eXfimlned In each questionnaire are n#t> In fact> used or .taught 
sepe,rat4^y in the classroom. They are> rather » generally used and developed 
together for the purpose o^ enhancing communication and enabling skill develop 
-ment In one area to r&lnforce growth In another area. While this position is 



1 ' . 

As rule of thuiab> where cHe difference between two means 1? ,2 
or gi;eater^ this difference is statistically significant (p<,05),* 
(B^s*6d on conservative assumptions tKat sample size * 300 'and standard 
deviation ^ 1,2), ■ - ^ 

^,^Stalth> E. > Goodman^ K* > andJ>teredlth> R, > LanguaRe and ThinkjLng in t-he 
Elementary^ School > Toronto :7 Holt > Rlnehart & Winston > Inc, 197(h 7[ 



hel^ to be the one most nearly reflecting the nature^ function and develop- 
ment of language. It is not an- appropriate basis for a report on the goals of, 
instruction in the discipline, ^ In order to fully examine learning goals 1^ - ^ 
each aspect of the Language Arts, the total integrated cynriculum has been* W 
analyzed into its major components representing both the receptive 3nd ex- ^ 
pressive language modes x^t Listening and Reading and of Speaking and Writfng 
as well as the content fields of Kindergarten .Languag^-'Arts > Elementary Liter- 
atuice and Secondary EngH*sh/ Language Arts, Seperate sections of the present 
report J thereforej are devoted to the goals of Instruction in* each of these . 
areas* The reader is asked to view each of these sections as part of .a-whole^ 

at being the integrated Language Arts/English curriculum practised in most 
clasSYooms- 

A further point- relates to the source^and nature df the learning goals 
presented. There are basically two sources <^ learning goals which may be 
tapped for information on instructionalg goals , The, first of the^e, and *the 
one used in this report, Is the direct statement of ^objectives , from the teacher. 
These are goals iihioh tHe tea(5her can identify in a l^ist or articulate when 
queried aboiit \^ or her object^es. The second^ whl<rfi will be reported in 
th^ Discrepancy Analysis portion of the survey, is the teaciier s tb\:al In- 
structional pro-am Including methodology and instructloal materials, . There 
is an Implicit set- of goals^ wtjich uhHerlie the (i^lassroom program that the 
teacher Is Sometimes noi aware of on a cons<^ous level, *-Th^' present report 
focuses only^on the first of theae two types; the second w^l be incorporated 
into the .discrepattcy analysis p^hase of the -assessment , The reader Is asked to ^ 
view*th€ goals as only part of the total picture', more^' specifically, part of 
the^tPtal ideal picture, in that*a maj^r part of this report deals with teacher^ 
viWs of an ideal Languagfe Art^Engllsh curriculum r^her than^ the existiit^one. 



d; Orgattigatiorf of the Repojrj^ 



This report is divided into seven chapters- Chap&er/l presents <the ^find- ^ 
irvgs related to the general goals 'ijf the Lar^guage At^ts/English program. ^ Chapter 
2 presents the findings with respect to the goals of Kindergarten banguage Arts, 
while Chapter 7^ report* ot Secondary English goafls. Chapters 3 through ^ report* 
consecutively on instructloal goal's for Elementary Reading, Writing, IJf^erature 
and' Oral Cononunlcarioni ^ " ' ' * * 



^ ' CHAPTER, I < * 



GENERAL GOa\s OF THE LAN GUAGE. ARTS 



^ noted in the introduction, each questionnaite booklet was designed 
.to solicit detailed information about one aspect of the Language Arts Curjiicu- 
Iitm- It was recognised early in the study that In ftddition.to the collection 
of data o^ a specific nature, it would be desirable to obtain a general overview 
of )iow teachers and schpol trustees perceived the rel^ative importance of each 
\lDajot component of the Language, Atts ^Curriculum. The major ^components: were de-- 
fined as follows; 



SPEAKING . ^ ' ^ ' . 1 

lise ap^topriate wice and speech skills'," Spe^ak witS^^uenty and ^precision. 
Appreciate the relationship between speaking and l^tening. Unders.tand the 
effects of and use a yartety of techniques in ora$\fcomm6nication * 

LISTEN INO . ' ' ^ ^ ^ - . .\ 

Comprehend fully and accurately in^all listening behaviout^* Evaluate what 
is heard. Appreciate, and ^njoy listening experietrtes. 



WRITTEN CbMPOSITlON 



Use written language fluently and effectively. .Exhibit' skill in the, use of 
various kinds of writing (narrative descriptive , expository) fot various pur-' 
pos*es> and in structjire. and unity," Show concerA foV appropriate use of the 
mechanics of^Vriting such as handwritings spe3.1ii>g and ^notuation^^ 

READING . ^ \ . 

Comprehend and evaluate ideas > apply skills and techniques appropriate to the 
materials > locate and use information effici^^^?/ attack new words. 



LITERATIJRE , ■ . 

■ . * i 

Demonstrate a wide familiarity^ with> and und^i::;standj^ng of;^the best in liter- 
ature of all types. Make useful associations "between literature and the world 
as it is experienced^ -, 



13. 



SCHOOL TRUSTEES' RESULTS 



School trusteear were asked to rank the above goal areas "In order of 
their lloportafl^e -in adult Each trustee vas asked to use the number 1 , 

for the aVea viewed as "most Important"^ 2 ^for the next In Importance and so 
on to 5 J which was 4eflned as "least Import ant"^' . ^ 

In table^l-l^ the mean score'is presented.^ These goals are ordered In 
temtfe of the meafi score for ealch Item/ 







TABLE l-l ."^ 




Ranking of 


penerai Goals by Trustees ^ 




(n»2281 


Mean Values ^ ■ , 




* Goal 


^ ' ^ Mean Rank 


, I. 


Speaking 


2.1 




Eea<ling 


2.2 

* 




Listening 


2*5 ' ^ 


A, 


Writing- ■ 


3.1 , ' ^ 


. 5. 


Literature 


A. 7 


(possible range: "I'* 

* 


^ mos't important "5^* = I'^ast important) 



Discussion: 



^ ^ As can be seen in Table l-l^ trustees as a group ranked speaking and 
reading sWlls significantly higlfflfr thanUistTening^ writing and lit^ratmr^ 
in terms ^f their relative importance .in adult life. Of the five areas^ 
Literature was considered by far to f)e least Important, (The difference in 
means .between ^reading and, speaking Is not significant •) " , 

This pattern was also reflected in^the statements supplied- by the 60 
school trustees who c^iose to comment on the general goals,* Althaugh con^ 
siderable stress was. placed on the Inter-related nature of al,l* language skills^ 
'there was a markedly^ greater concern ove^r the importance of speaking* and listen- 
ini skills In coffim^micating vith others as compared with other language functions. 



1 



If the difference betweeiy m^ans is ,3 or gre^ter^ there is at least a 95% 
chance that this is a true difference and not due to a random aet of fluctuations. 
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^ So^e Crufitees noted that there appeared to be a difference between 
■the ''^oupslde*' world and the^ "world of school" In tenfas of how language was 
used* i/here schools tended stress the academic use of language^ it was 
suggested tbat in ,view of the various persuasive techniques used in the mass 
media, greater attention ought to be placed on the individual's ability &o 
appraise language techniques critically. 

There was 'general recognition among the 60 trustees who provided comment^j 
that pupils differ widely in their abilities and interests. Literature was 
mentioned in this context several times and there was general support of an 
approach -to literature that avoided stress, enooucaged enjoyment and Allowed 
considerable choice of material. 



A number of comments from the trustees revealed a feeling khat instruction 
in grammar was being de-emphasised to the detriment of the pupiljs*^ verbal facility 
in all^modes of expression. 



Speaking and Reading ^kill^ both were deemed of greatest importance among 



the general language goals in the view of the trustees. 



TEACHER RESULTS 



Teachers at each of ^he grade levels surveyed were esked to indicate the 
relative importance ot ^ach^of the five" areas of the language arts at the res- 
pective gi^ade levels. Tor example, all grade 1 teachers of lan^uag*e arts who 
.were surveyed were asked to indicate the relatives-importance pf the five com^ 
ponents of language arts in terms of the emphasis that should be placed upon 
them in aggrade 1 programme. ' ^ ^ , 

The method <>f paired comparisons ^ i/as used in this section where sequential 
pairs of' language arts areas were presented to each respondent i/ho was asked to 
select in H each case the more important of. the two. 



see W^,S, Torgersort, Theory And Methods of Scaling. New York* John Wiley ^ Sops, 1960 
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Ml 

R: Reading 
S: Speaking 
Lis : Listening 
^Wt'T^Wrltlng 
xiti^ Literature 



^ ' Table^ 1-2 

Relative Importance of EacK Area <if^ the 
English Language Arts. 




^Trustees were asked* 
rank the five goal 
arfeas In terms of 

'their Import^ance in 
adult liCe. 



Teachers 




^Teachere ranked thk 
five goals In tejltfs^ 
of the emphasis 5t' 
that each* should 
receive at the 
resp^ctlve^ grade 
evels ^ ^ 



9* 



n. 



/ 



table 1-2 summarizes the pattern of responses* Ean:h circle in the table 
is divided ^according jto the relative emphasis assigned to each of the five 
areas by teachers and trustees*^ ^ . ^ - 

* ' \ / ' - 

From table 1-2 an interesting and predictable pattern is evident in 
reviewing the relative emphasis plaqed on Reading and Writing as opposed 
to Speaking and Listening. In kindergarten tfee oral communication skills 
are viewed as the flqpst important skill areas dn the curriculum and^Reading 
and Writing 3S least important. This pattern undergoes a gradual and 
understandable shift to the point in 6ra<j^ 12 where the ranking is reversed* 
teachers^ responses appear to reflect the changing use of language modes 
over the school years. Oral" language is used and emphasized more'in 
elementary grades and written language more in senior grades. 

These views> while representative of current attitudes> suggest that 
teachers in the higher grades may not be fully convinced of the research 
evidence which shows that oral language skill' development should continually 
precede skill development in other modes of language.* 

L14ierature, while receiving some stress at the kindergarten levels is 
ranked least in importance in' grades 1, 3 and' 7* It appears that secondary 
teachers, on the other hand, feel that Literature ought to receive mote'ero- 
phasis to the extent where it is vfewed as being more important than Speaking 
and Listening in grades U and 12. It should b^ noted that all teachers at 
the grade K-7^1evel responded tcj questions on* gene'ral goals while only English 
teachers answered 'the <mestionnaires in graces "8 ^ 11 and 12, \ 

trustees^ as a group, felt that speakings reading and listening skills 
are most ^ important > followed by writing. The area of literature was ranked 



Loban^ W,> The Language of Elementary School Children , National Council 
of' Teachers of English > 1963, Research Report No, 1 



- ■ • . u 

I ' V 

^ lowest of the five by the trustees^ though it received string support |rom 
secondary teachers. These responses Indicate 'a need for continuing discission 
and clarification of langt^age goals, especially at the secondary levels between 
the profession and the public. > 
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ELEMENTARY. L'ANGUAGE AR.TS: RlNDE.R GARTEN 
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ABSTRACT 



The area of Kindergarten Language Arts was divided into ten general 

purposes^ eight '!goals> six categories of specific skills with several 

subskllls In ^ach category. In general thes^^u^rposas, goals and categories 

of skills seemed highly acceptable to teachers. ■ 

In respect to the .general purposes of the Kindergarten Language Arts 
^the Etiajority of respondents halved that^the aff^ctivie outcomes of Kindergarten 
are of major importance as a^ Identification and correction of learning dls^ 
abilities along with the development of language skills^ 



All of the general goals of the program w^re judged to be at least 
"Important" with the most highly xated Item being the ability to iommunl&ate 
with others. ^ * ■ 

^The learning outcomes category focussing on attitudes, appreciations 
and understandings was very highly rated by respondents^ being considered 
"Essential" or "Important** by a majority of the teachers as were the categories 
dealing with' listening and speaking skills > auditory and visual perception and ' 
motor skills. In general, th^ slmpleri more basic subskllls In each category 
were rated more highly than Fhe more complex skills. 

There was a general concern, expressed in teacher comments'j for what 
was thought to be an -increased tendency in Kindergarten classes to conduct 
a watered^down Grade 1 formal program. Teachej:s hoped this trend would not^ 
be continued or accelerated. 
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0RGMI2ATIOH OF^ THE CHAPTER 

The report has teeit organized arOund six malir heacH-ngs. . Part A deals a 

with general reasons for including Kindergarten in the school system. Part B ^ 

^ . ' ' * ' ^ '■ 

is concerned with the General Coals of the Kindergarten Language Arts Programme . 

and Part C 4eals with L-efarning Outcomes and Sub^skllls of the ideal Kindergarten 

Language Arts Programme. Part D pr^sent^ a comparison of &he purposes and de- ^ 

sirecj learning outcomes ^in Kindergatten ^ Part E contains the, summary and con^ 

elusions and the last section ^ Part presen&s the interpj^etat ions and ^^H- 

cations of ^e chapter. ' . . ^ 

lUdthe tables which follow ^ the mean values are "^jreseotjed as an indication 
of the central tendency of response from the 66A teachers who participated in the 
survey. .'Hiey ha^ve been arranged in the order of the priority assigned to them by 
the respondents. ' 
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A,. GENERAL _JEASONS FOR ^INCLUDING KINDERGAKTEl^ IN THE SCHOQl. SYSTEM 

. . ' \ Table^2-1 Mean Values* . ' ? 4* 

General Reasons for Jnclading 'Kindergarten ^n the SichOol System' 



To develop a positive self-coacept to increase the 
probability of reading success. " ^ 



-To make the transition 



d. 



from homeVo school less traymatfc 

To provide for an' early observation p€g:iod .to diagnose^and 
correct learoitig problems * ■ ^ * - ^ 



To provide a foundation for. the Language ^ Arts * 



To ccyfiipensate for a deprived environment ' * 

To improve *the chances of success in tlie^p rimary grades^ 
To provide educational instruction for children v}io b^ure 



h, To make^an early effort to invOl'ye parents in "the^educatlonal, 
system . * - ^ 

i^ To decrease tfhe learning burden of Gf.' I by^assuo^tng somV of 
ri the content usually assigned tathat grade ^ 

To provide for a longer time iri school in order to. jnaater the 
increasing number of skills and bo4y of knowledge inquired 
t — ^ ! 1^ ^ 



1*3 



l\5 



J.7 
2.0 

* 

2.6 
3*7 
■3*8 



* 1. Essential 1* Important 3* 14oderate Importance* , ^little Importance 
5* No ImDortance « , * v " ' ^ ^ 

' ' ** . ^ if 1 

* Discussio n ^ ■ % ,^ ^ . 

* * = ^ ^ . > 

The data show that the majority of Kindergarten teachers, f^t- th^at the a*- 
fective outcomfea of the Kindergarten experience were of major importan(|e''(a) » 

* (i) t (e) . The early identification and correction of learning disabillttieQ^j 

coupled with the -development of language slcills, also heljJ MTgh priority (c)> 

(d)* THer^ appeared- to be greater concertu^fof^the compeii^atory fiStiction'of 

the kindergarten for th^ child from* a deprived" ^vironnient thap ^br^he pro-^ 

vision of intellectual stimula^fion f9.r the'^ble child* Commentis ^eve al^d tjiat 

th« respondents deplored the pressures t'o provide advanced instructljjn through 

* ' ' \" ^ 

the transfer of children to Grade I situations, ■ * , 




Attitudes ^toward parent Involvement In the^ educational process tfei;e 
mixed with 6i% of the respondents attaching^'lmportant" or **0f Moderate' 
Impotance" to this purpose. While 16% felt that it is "Essentlal'\ 1 
of the teachers responded that It was ot *%lttle** or **No Importance". 

Opinions -were clearly against the suggestion ^char rnore content should 
be taught earlier. In each of the last two cat^orles^ Items (i) and (j)^ 
61% of ^the teachers felt that the presentation and mastery of knowledge and 
skills was of "Little" or ''No Importance" In the Kindergarten. Between 2iX 



and 26% ascribed only "Moderate Importance'* to these outcomes. 
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B. 


GENERAL GOALS OF THE KINDERGARTEN LANGUAGE ARJS PROGRAiiHE 




■ 


i Table 2-2 Mean Values 






General Coals of the KlniJergarteji Language Arts * 






♦ 










a. 


To develop the ability to. communicate with others; express 
Ideas ^ 


1.2 . 


b. 


To use language as a social tool, I.e. to talk freely and 
Easily, listen to others, etc. 


1.3 




To develop fluency and' naturalness of expression 


> 1.5 




To express ideas In an organl?ed fashion * / * 

\ - ^ 

To'develop the ability to name, (describe and classify 
objects common In the environment 






1.8 


f- 


To form habits of correct usage 


2.0 




To develop the ability to speak distinctly lA a pleasant^ 
voice ^ith good control of volume and tone 


2.1 




To learn about the language, e.g« a system of sounds that 
conveys meaning only in xjords and sentences, etc. 


V 

,3.0 



Discussion 1 J ^ * ^ 

A high pj^centage (98) of the teaohers gave first .priority ta the development 
of the ability to communicate rating this Item as "Essential" (Sl%) or ''Important" 
(17%). The second priority (b) » To use language as a social fcool^ regarded as 
"Essej[»tl^r' or "Important" by 95% of the teachers responding to the questionnaire. 
Fluency and naturalness of expression, the third prj^orlty (c) , was also rated 
generally In the "Essential" category (53%), Only 7% of the respondents considered 
this outcome of "Moderate" or "llo Importande". I 



*The least outcome listed was "to learn about the language system*^ The responses 
to this outcome produced an almost perfect 'normal' curve. It appear'^ed that the 
teachers wfere more concerned with the global goals of language development than 
with ttie Individual or contributing goals.* However^ all of the goals> with the 
exception Of Item (h) , were Judged to be within the "important" or "Essential" range. 



LEARNING OUTCOMES AlID SUB-SKILLS IN THE IDEAL KIOTERGARTEN LANGUAGE ARTS 
PROGRAMME * ' 



Table 2-3 Mean Values ^ ' . 

Acclciujes, Appreciaclons^ & Un<jer3Can<ilngs 



a^ 


A^positive concept of self an<i others ^ 


la 




A desire 'to learn ^ ^ 


' 1.2 

* ^ 


c. 


An Interest la books 






An-appreclation of Stories and poetry 




e. 


The understanding th,at writing represents speaking 


1.8 • 




* 

An understanding of the Conventions-of th^ -language, e.g-^ . _ 
sentence ^structure, left to right progression 


2.2 



Discussion: 



With the exception of Item (f ) . all of these outcomes were rated as 
"Essential" and "ijpportanC" by between SOX and 98% of the respondents. ^Iven 
this exception to the trend was viewed as of "Moderate Impgrtance^' to "Essential" 
by 91% of the teachers. 

■ > > 

It was evident . that the teachers in B.C. Kindergartens were cpncerned with 
the development of positive attitudes towards learning and with increasing ap* 
preciations and understandings related to the fundamental aspects of the Language, 
Arts at that level. « 



}■ 
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,Table 2-4 Mean Values 

Llsteo^ing Skills 



1^ 



The 
b. The 

The' 
d. >The 



ability ;Co give attention to what is said 

: ■* V * Vj -'- 

ability td follow oral directions \\\' 
al^.ility to listen courteously • 
ability to life,ten to gain - inf<wi*at ion 



1,2 
1-4 
1*4 
1.5 



Discussion:, 



■ ^ 



^ ^ Listening sub-skills were highly endorsed by most of the teachers, being 
rated **£$sential** in ^he m^ority of x^sponses to each item. 

these data reveal that teactjers perceived the importance of developing 
the ability^ to attend > to listep .to others, and to follow oral directions. 




Tabl^ 2'-^ Mean Values 

,Spe.a^lng Skills 



'a+ Possess an adequate vocabulary to comnwihlcate hls/h,er 
^ thoughts to others 

^. The ability to speak in senteqce^' ; 

^, ^ The ability to*^ retell a ^tcry in sequence ^ ^ 

^ )i/ The ability to speak distinctly and expressively wltfi 
fev instances of immature speech - 



1*4. 
1/9' 
2,0 

2,1 



Discussion; ^ , / 

While '6iX of th^ -respondents felt that having an adequate vocabulary 
was ''Essential", this item was rated a^'^*Iiil^4i;^ant" by 34% of the teachers 
accounting for 95% q^^ the responses. Less thah 2% thought that sub-skills 
(b) and (c) were of "Little" or "No Importance," Immato^e speech at this l-evel 
did not seem to be a concem^for '4% of %Se^respondents, 1 

Although Speaking Skills were rated highly, they did ncft appear to assume 
the iTi^cftx;:afice of Mstening Skill-^except in the general sense of being%art 
of the conmunlc at ion process, ^ * ^ - 



2/ 
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Jable 2-6 Mean Values 

Auditory Perception Skills 













Auditory perception of sound 








Auditory memory of sound 




1.9 




Auditory discrimination of speech sounds^ e,g.*initial 








consonants >^ 




1.9 




Auditory perception of- rhyme 




2.0. 











Discussion*. 



The ability^ to perceive sound was rated "Essential" or "Important'^ by a 
total of 95% of the respondents. Sim:Llir Ratings were given to sub-skllls 
and (c) by 80% of the teachers; Few^ than 2% rated any of the sub-skills (b) , 
(c), and (d) "Of Little Importance". ; ^ / . 

The responses in the area of Au<^i(^ory Perception appeared to be closely 
linked to the importance attached to* Listening and Speaking Skills in that 
none of ^the sub-skills wks considere^^^^SSiitflportant* ^ 
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Table 2-7 Mean V^lue^ 

Visual Percep^tion Skills 



a* 


Visual percepcicn of shape, sise, ^olcur 


l.A 


b> 


Visual memory oi tovm^ 


. 1.9 


c . 


Visual discrimination of upper and lower case letters^ 


2.3 


d. 


* 

Alphabet skills (recognition of the letters) 


2. it • 



piscusgfSh * 

The broad sub-skills listed in Item (a) received a high rating from 96% 
of the teachers-* Th^ values dropped sharply for the other sub-skills With 
from between '37% to 43% of the opinion that items (c) and (d) were of "Moderate"?^ 

^'liittle", or "No Importance"* The respondents appeared to be of the opinion that 
the ideal programme need not include as much emphasis on activities dealing 
with the discrimination or naming of the letters as upon the more generalised 
aspects of visual .skills* 
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Table 2-8 Mean Values 
Motor Skills 


* 


a. 


• 

Gross motor skills, e.g. ruiming, skipping, throwing, 
balancing , ^ ' • ' ' 


\ 

1.5 




Hand-eye co-ordination^ e.g. cuttl^ng along a lin^ , * 


1 




i . , , 

Dominant handedness established ;' 

'( * 


2.0 




Abillty-to follow a line of printing from left to right ^ 

i 


2.1 f " 




Ability to print own n^me and a^ew common iJords ^ 


2.3 ' 



Discussion: 



These five motor skills were rated "Essential" or "Important" by 79% of the 



respondents. Sub-skill (a) was thought to be "Essential'' or ^*Im^ortant" by 53% 
and 40% respectively. The rating of , Items Cd) and (e), the abiiflty to follow a 
line of prlntj and to print his/her nWe and others «words, were noted "Essential'' 
or "Important" to 71% and 63% of the teachers who responded to the items* 



The gross motor skills and those which are used frequently in the programme 
of the Kindergarten were regarded highly. The n^ore compfex skills related^ to 
the more formal programme of the Language Arts were not thought to be as Important. 
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D, COMPARISON OF PURPOSES AND OUTCOMES 

Although the outcomes proposed in the ideal programme are not identical 
with those in the other frvo lists, there is some value in examining character- 
istic responses. An attempt has been made to compare one reason for including 
Kindergarten in the school system with related sub-skills of the ideal Language 
^Arts Programme, 

Table 2-9 Mean Values 
Comparison of Purposes for Kindergarten and D^^ired Learning Outcomes. 



P rVose of '^^ decrease the learning btirden of Grade 1 
urpose through assuming responsibility for some of 



Kindergarten 


'the content usually assigned to that grade. 


3.8 


Outcomes of 


The child should have; 




the Ideal 








Kindergarten 


a. 


Th6 understanding that writing represents 




Language Arcs 




speaking. 


1.8 


Programme 








b. 


The ability to listen to gain information. 


1.4 




Ci 


The ability to retell a story in sequence. 


2.0 




d. 


Auditory discrimination of speech sounds. 


1.9 




e. 


Auditory perception of rhyme. 


2.0 




■ f . 


A 

Visual discrimination of, letters. ^ ' 


2.3 




8* 


Alphabet skills (recognJ^J^^^ of the letters). 


2.4 




h. 


Hand^eye co-ordination. 


1.7 




i. 


The ability to follow a line of printing. 


2.1 






The ability to print his/her owff name and a 





few common words. ' 2.3 



DiScMssion i 

In thiB coioparison of a purpose add the outcomes of the pro^ramme^ there 
was a marked contrast between purposes for including Kindergarten in the school 
system and the outconies of the id^al progratnme. The sub-Skills from the ideal 
programme were endorsed with from 55% to 92% of the respondents rating them as 
"Essential*' or **Important.** There are two possible explanations for this jiis- 
crepancy, Firs;t, the (kindergarten teachers might have im:erpreted, "decreasing 
the likatliing burden at the Grade J- lexel" as implying- tHat formal reading should 
^egin in Kindergarten. Another hypothesis might be thdt the Sub-skills listed , 
are already part of the unstated Kindergarten curriculum and therefore ^i^^ n^it 
viewed as "content usually assignel to Grade ^et these skills are basic to 

beginning reading and without Kindcftrgarten experience, children would have to 
acquire tbem at "the Grade 1 level. 



E, SUMMARY AMD CQHCLUSIOHS 



In general, the six areas of outcomes and sub-skills seem acceptable to the 

a- 

teachers. Few items were, added in the space provided. About 10% concributed 
desired attitudes', appreciations, and understandings to the list, while* less than 
5% wrote in additional Listening, Spea'king, Auditory and Visu^y. Perception, or 
Motor sub-skills. While there were some vhose order of priorities would put early 
instruction in Language Arts readiness skills iij the Kindergarten in first place, 
tftt>i ii^q^^^ity of comments written in by the te\chers were in agreement with the 
data presented above* , 

V 

Concern was expressed for what is thought ^tj^ be an increasing tendency for 
Kii^ergarten programmes to be a watered-down vision of a formal Grade 1 programme. 
Many teachets expressed a hope that the outcome of the' Survey would not be ^ r^" 
turn to what they term 'a tradit^lanal approach' of excessive drills and mechanical 
modes of instruction. ' * 
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It appeared that 'most of the teasers were of the 'Opinion that all children 
of Kindergarten age> regardless of their maturity lavel» can benefit from the 
informal experiences and activities of the Kindergarten year. The development 
of a posltlv^ concept of self of others and the Inculcation of an interest 
in leart^^ng were of the highest priority In thie programme (Tables 2-1 and 2-3)* 

The early identification and remediation of probable learning difficulties 
beTfore^jJl^ children encounter more formal educa-tional tasks was seen as a function 
of the Kindergarten. Included in this function is -the opportunity to intervene 
with regard to less serious deficiencies caused by environmental factors, matur- 
atlftial patterns and social/emotional development (Table 2-1). 

Providing a foun<Jation' for the La'nguage Arts by developing Listening, Speiking^ 
^Hditory and Visual Discrimination and Psycho-motor Skills at a basic levels was 
viewed as a function of the Kindergarten Programme (Tables 2-1, 2-2)* 

The data and teachers' comments supported the Idea that more co-ordination 
of the Kindergarten and Primary, Grade Programmes would result in a greater underr 
standing by all teachers of the expectations uponVthem and a more effective trans- 
Ition for the children from one level to another (Table 2-1)-. 



F, IHTERPRETATIOHS m> IMPLICATIOHS 



The authors present the following Interpretations and Implications as they 
arise^ut of the findings and conclusions from this j>art of the questionnaire: 

1. Due to the perceived Importance at providing a foundation for ' 

f"*' Language Au:s> the- Elementary Language Arts Committee sKould 

consider Including Language Arts In the Kindergarten when revls- ' 
* f 

ing the Language Arts Curi^iciTtJ^* 



As seen in the comments an<l^<lata upon coordination of the 
, Kindergarten and primary programmes the Kindergarten shoiMd 
be included in the hierarchy of 'levels' if the concept of 
continuous progress in the Language Arts'is to be r.etained^ 

In light of teachers* opinions concerning development of 
attitudes^ those attitudes, appreciations > understandings^ 
%^nd skills basic to the Language Arts which can be f 
attained without undue formality and pressure should be ^ 
clearly dfefined for'the Kindergarten Curriculum. This should 
provide a learning continuum of language experiences from 
Kindergarten throughout the elementary graded ^ 

Noting the high ratings given to the early ^development of 
basic skills^ Kindergarten should have a specific curriculum 
and not be merely a watered-down "Imitation of the Grade 1 
progr^nwDe. ^ 
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CHAPTER 3 



READING 



3 



ADIHG ' . ■ \ . ■ 

Comprehend and evaluate ideas^ apply skills and techniques appropriate to 
the materials^ locate and use information efficiently^ attack new word^- 
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ABSTRACT 



Sf 



,7 



ORGANIZATION OF THE 



PTER 



Teachers from Grades L, 3 and 7 ranked 68 specific outfuomes o^, ai)^ ideal 

reading programme. These specific outcooies were grouped under lA 'general outcomes. 

The most Important specific outcome lor an* Ideal reading programme Is "iJses 

phonics - to blend bounds into word wholes" acj:ording to Grajle 1 and 3 teachers^ 

* \ * " ' 

while Grade 7 teachers chose "Locates Information uses^- Indexes" as most, important. 

Teachers at all three grade levels agreed iihat "Applies appropriate reading skllls- 

evaluates- th'e author's qualifications'^ was the least Important specif ic ^utx:orae. 

The range of average scores (mean ratljigs) was considerably greater for the Grade I 

(1.4 - 4.0) teachers than the Grade 7 (U5 - 2,9^. teachers* This may Indicate 

that Grade 1 teachers have stronger feelings aboutv ,the reading programme or more 

precise reading goals than^Grade 7 teachers. This may^ also rtflecp the attitude 

that Grade t teachers teach reading while Grade 7 £e^chers teach subjie^ts. 

This chapter/is divided Into four sections, . Part*A deals with findings 
arising from teachfer rankings on Instructional go^la In <Xhe context of an Ideal 
or future oriented program^ A discussion 4ccompanles the tables presentlqg^ 
the data. Part B deals with learning outcomes'ds regarded by'sch6bl trustees 
who ranked the outcomes in reading with a future reference ./Part G deals with 
a suDimary and conclusion of the findings^ while-Part J) presents the interpretations 
and implications of this chapter. . # , 

A42 Grade 1 teachers^ 403 Grade 3 teachers and A26 Grade 7^ teachers mponded 
to the ElemeWtary Language Arts - Reading questiQnriair,e*-* General comments ^bout 
the learning outcomes for an ideal programme wllT be followed by an examination * 
of each*of the learning outcomes. This chapter concludes with a suiDma^y> 
Interpretations and Implications section. ^ ,\ - , 



General outcome^recedes^ the dash^ specific outcome tol^Lows•d^sh* 
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A> LEARHIHG OUTCOMES XH READIHG IH AH "IDEAL" SETTING 



/ 



Table 3-1 Mean Values* 

Enjoyjnent of Reading 





Gr,l 


Gr,3 


Gr.7 


The pupil enjoys reading: 




J 




Chooses reading frequently during 
Jree-time periods 




1a§/ 


1.7' 


Engages voluntarily in recreational 
'threading 


1-5 


1.5 


r 

1.6 


- Shares hi5 reading experiences 
with others 




1.9 


2.1 


' He-reads fayorlte books and storfes 


2,0 




2.6 


i. Essential 2, Important 3, Moderate 
5, No Import,anc0^ 


\ 

Importance 


■^,^4. Little 

V 


Importance 

•i 


^ J 
Discussion: | 




* 





Teachers at all three grade levels agreed strongly that pupils 
should demonstrate tha^ reading is enjoyable by voluntary reading but did * , 
not feel quite so strongly about pupils sharing their experiences or re- 
reading favourite -materials* About one-half of the teachers in Grades 1 
and 3 felt that it was "Essential** that pupils engage in reading voluntarilyn 
Teachers at the Grade 7 level saw less \ralue in sharing and re-reading 
activities than ^id .Primary teac^rs. 



c 
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Table 3-2 Mean Values 

Selects Suitable Reading Materials 



The pupil selects suitable 
reading materials: 

Selects materials from^a wide 
variety of categories ^ 

Identifies materials^ ^t his 
reading level 

Identifies materials suited to 
his purposes for readlilg^ 



Gr.l 



1.1 



2.0 



2.1 



Gr.3 



1.9 
1.9 
1.8. 



Gr. 7 



1.9 



2.0 



1.8 



Discussion : 



The teacher^ from all three grade levels rated the three specific outcomes 
under -^Select^ Materials" as ''Important*'. This would support the Increased Im- 
portance that has been given in tlie professional literature to studenp self- 
selection of reading materials. 
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Table 3-3 Mean Values 

Identifies Main l^^ap 



35. 



Gr. 1 



Gr,3 



Qx.7 



The pupil, Identified main trfe^s: 
a* States the topic of a"plcture 
b> States the topic of a sentence 
c^ States the topic of a paragraph 
d- States the topic of a longer 



passage 



1.8 


2.0 


2.1 




/ 


2.0 


2.0' 


1.8 


2.2 


1,9 


1.7 


'2.3 




1.8 



Discussion; 



i 



The Comprehension strand* Main Ideas > received an average rating o^f. 

"Important". Grade 7 teacher^ gave slightly more Importance to this area t ^, 

than dl<i Grade 1 teaohers. Grade 3 teachers' responses were nearer those 
.of Grade 7 teachers than tif th^ Grade \ teachers. Grade 1 teachers preferred 

"states the topic of a picture'' (a) wfllle Grade 7 preferred "states the 
-X<)pic -oL.A ^>aragnaph" {a>^-eh€^-<;j;ade^^J^eachersJelt^U^four-~wer^^qual-3^ 

Important (difference not significant)- '.Teachers seem to perceive 
, Identifying main Ideas as" a skill that progresses from pl'ctures to paragraphs 

as students* move through the grades. , * - . , 
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Table 3-4 Me'an Values 

Determines ^equence*^ 









1 




Gra 


Gr,3 
— r 


Gr.7 


'The pupil determines sequence; ^ ^ 








- a. Can Identify first & last event 


1,6 


1.7 


1.8 


Can identify the event before 








and after ; 




1.8 


1.9 


c. Can Identify explicit relationships. 




.,2.2' 




d* *Can idejitlfy Implicit relationships 




2.4 


2.2 


Can order event^along a time line 


2*4 


2.2 


'2.1 ' , 



Discussion: 

V 

Grade 7 teachers gave about equal rating to all of the specific 

outcomes for Sequenc^ teachers of Grades 1 and_J agreed with the Grade 

7 teachers that knowing first and last event .and kn6wlng the'^vent before 

and j^tet were "Important'^ but didn't feel quite so strongly about explKilt 

*and Implicit relationships and the use of a time line- The ratings for. 

Sequence were similar to those fot Main Ideas (see Table 3^-3). 
— — — — — ' % ' — 



Table 3-5 Mean Values 

Reads for Detail 

















Gr,3 


^ Gr.7 




The pupil reads for detail: 




*' 

r' 






a. Identifies^ important de4;glls 




1.6 


1.7 \ 




b. Identifies supporting details 


2.3 


2.2 


2.0 




c. Relates <ietails to each other 


2.3 


2A 


1-9 
























Discussion: 











•In the comprehension s^trand* Reads fo.r Detail was rated slightly 
less .important then Identifies Maijp ideas Csee Table 3-3). Ratings were 
similar across the three grade levels except that Grade 7 teachers "showed 
greater concern tllair did Grade 1 or Grade 3 teachers for identifying 
supporting details ^^nd relating details, " , 



V 
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> Table 3-6 


Mean Values 


> 






Uses Logical Reasoning 














Or. I * 


Gr.3\ 


Gr.7 






■ \ 




The pufyll us^s logical reasoning: 








a. Synthesizes* Infonuation 

b. Determines cause and effect 


2.2 


2.0 


4t 1.8 
t 


relationships ^ 


. 2.2 


2.0 


* 1.8 


Reasons Inductively from the; 








litQOwn to the unknown 


2:A 


2.2 ^ 


2.0 


PredlcW outcomes 


2.1 


2.1 


2.0 




Discussion: 



' Ir^ tile comprehension strands Uses Lofijcal Reasqnlnft was rated slightly 
less Important than Reads for Detail ($ee Table 3-5) or Identifies Mala Ideas 
tse^Table 3-3), Ratings. by Gradg^? teachers were consistently lilgher than 
ratlnte'bv teachers of Grades 1 or 3, except for "Predicts Outcomes" which 
was not significantly different. Grade 3 teachers were midway between the 
o^herat,. Grade 1 teachers viewed "Can identify flr«t and last, event" (Jable 
3t^) as ^e most Important subskill for the ideal comprehension programme, 
cl ose ly f o^ lowed (di f f erence Is^ n<5t signif lean t) by "Identl f les' important 
details" (Table 3-5)* Grade 7 teachers^ however^ gave «qual Importance to 
"States the top^c of a paragraph" (Table 3-3) and "identifies Important 
details" (Table 3-5) as the most important sub«kllls of t^e ideal comprehension 
programme* * . \ ' - ^ ^ 



)le/ 
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Table 3-7 Mean Va/ues 

Uses Visual Memory 



^ 1 " 










Gr.l 


, Gr .'3 


Gr.7 


The fFtipll uses visual jnemory to: 








a* Identify and discriminate among the 
symbols which represent the 
spoken language « 


1,5 


1.7 


1.8 


b. Acquire an Initial stock of sight 
words as a base for word- 
recognition skills 


1,6 




1.7 


c. Acquire, a ifapld recognition vo- 
cabulary of high frequetjcy words 

d. Acquire a rapid recognition vo- 
Gabulary of irregularly-spelled 

words ' ^ 

* 


,1,5 
2,3 


1.5 . 
• 2.1 


1.6 

2.1 • 


e. Acquire a rapid" ^recognition vo- 1 
cabulary Initially decoded throujgh 
other word-recognition skills 


2,0 


2.1 


2.2'' 



Discussion: 



nSubsklll scores 4>resented only -one surprise: Grade 1 teachers gave the 
lowest racing to "Acquire a rapid recognition vocabulary of *lrregularly-spelljed 
words** (d) . The prevalence of Irregul^rly^spelled words^ e.g. come^ have, $a±dt 
in beginning reading m^terlfls would indicate greater Importance for this sub- 
skill. Considerable overlap between **hlgh*f requency** and *'lrregul^ly-spelle(i** 
words may have caused some confusion. Teachers at ^^1 three levels generally 
rated ill the Qubskllls **Iinportant'*, 



4? ' 
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Table 3-8 



Mean Values 

Uses Conte^tt Clues 



40, 



\ — 


Gr.l 


fir 1 


Gr. 7 


The pupil uses content to: 








a« Test the appropriateness of words 


2.0 




2.0 


Provide ^ source of decoding. In- 
foriDation 






2.1 


c. Determine the correct pronunciation 
of yords ^ ^_ 




2.0 


2.1 


' d. Expand the number and quality of 
meanings 


2.2 


2.0 


2.er 


e. Select tfie appropriate meaning * 

frotn those given In the dlc"tl,onary 3,0 


2.0 • 


i.fe 



Discussion: 



The subskllls In this category jiecelved similar ratings across grade levels 
e^tcept for "Select the appropriate meaning from those given In the dictionary" 
(e) which Grade 1 teachers^ f^Lpwas considerably less important than the other 
subskllls* Gfade 7 teachers^ however^ felt t^hls subsklll was more important 
than the other subskllls. These rankings vera similar to the subsklll ratings 
for Uses the Dictionary (Table 3-11) and It appears that teachers'responded to 
this as a dictionary skill rather th*n a context sklli: Grade 7 teaches seemed 
th feel that Uses Context '(Table 3^8) was about as Important as Uses Visual 
Memory (Table 3-^7) . Teachers from Grades 1 and 3 would seem to "feel that Uses 
Visual Memory Is more Important* 
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Table 3-9* Mean Values 
Uses Phonics 



' Gr,l Gr-3 Gr*7 



The pupil uses ^hof\lcs to: 

a. Identify and discriminate ameng 





the sounds of the spoken language 


1.9 * 


1.9 


. 1.9 


b. 


Blend sounds Into word wholes 


1,4 


1.4 


■ 1.8 


c. 


Develop sound-s>rmbol relatloT^^hlps 


2-7 


2.5 : 


2.3 


d. 


Decode regularly phonetic words 
using substitution techniques 


1,9 


2.1 ■ 


2.4 


e. 


Becocie aware of the variability 
of sounds represented by letters 


1.8 • 


1.8 


2.0 




Itegard the "silent letters" as 
clues to word meaning 


2.2 


2.0 


2.2 




Identify known elements In 
unfamiliar words 


1.8 


1.7 


1.9 




Decode words In the listening/ 
speaking vocabulary 


1.9 ' . 


1.9 


2.0 



* 



DlrCcusslon : 

Uses Phonics was considered the most Important word ldentifica<loft skill 
by,.>et1r Gra^ 1 and Grade 3 teachers* It was considered the least important 
aspect of the word identification programmV by Gtade 7 teachers. This would 
reflect a belief tha^ phonics Is a foundation for learning" to read but once 
the student gains reasonable reading fluency^ other word identification skills 
become more Important, Grade 1 and 3 teachers i>fred the sub-objective > "Blend" 
sounds Into word wholes" (b) as the most Important of the \56rd Identification 
subskllls for this skill category and the most Important of the entire programme 
as was noted earlier on page 32. 




Table 3*-I0 Mean Values 

Uses Structural Analysis 





vr * 1 


vr •J ji 


vr * f 




The pupil us^s structurafi analysis to: 










Jl T /iPrt t ^rV Ija^CTA mAja'n 4 rtti fill Tvrrt» 

nounceable units within words 
tlirough the use of visual clues 


2.1 


1.7 


1.8 




W TTn rta ITC d Tlyl Via O'An AITdl 1 ^ 1 ftrt C 
* U Tl UC & 9 LllC gcTi V& 0 i. J. £0 L IvdO 

governing the formation of in- 
flected forms 




1.8 


1.9 




c. Assist in the pronunciation of 
multi^syllabic words 




1.9 


2.0 ' 




d* Judge the probable sound repre- 
sented by a symbol by its 
position in a word 


2-5; 


2.2 


i 

2.2 




*e. Increase the meaning vocabulary 

throqgh the study of words borrowed 
from other languages ■ 


* 

4.9 


3.2 


2.5 




f. Use visual clues ^to determine the 
accented ' syllables^ i'^ 


3.4 


...3 ^ 


2.4 





Discussion ; 

Uses Structural Analysis received a general rating of "important*^ Grade 
3 and 7 teachers con3isten|^y gave higher ratings to the structural analysis 
subskills of the prograuane "than the Grade 1 teachers did. 
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Tablet 3-11 Meatt Values 

- Uses the Dlctlotidry 





Gr.l 


T 

Gr*3 


Gr.7 


The piipll uses the dictionary; 








a* To *ac quire the *habit of con- 
sulting th^ dictionary 


3.0 


1.9- 


1.6 \ 


b* To make the dictionary an 
efficieat tool of decoding 


' 3.0 


» 1.9 


1.7 


c+ To derive the pronunciation of 
words not in the listeniog/ 
speaking vocabulary through a 
knoi^ledge of phooetic spelling 


3.6 


2.6 


2,1 



'Discussion: 



Grade 7 teachers considered Uses the Dictionary the most important word 
identification skill. Grade 1 and ^3 teachers ^ however^ agreed that this is 
the least important of the word identification skills. 

The pattern that emerges for ideal word identification programmes Is a stroDg 
phonics base in Grades 1 and 3» less emphasis on context or visual memory^ 
(sight words) and coDtext^ less importaace to^structural analysis, and least 
importance to phonics. 
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Table 3-12 Mean Values 

Locates Information 

-1 



* 


Gr,l , 


Gr.3 


Gr.7 




The pupil locates information: 








* 


a* Knows the sources of materials 
needed 

b* Use%^the card catalogue 


3.0 
3*7 


2.0 
2.2 


1.6 * 
1.7 




c* Uses reference books * 


3*1 


1.9 


1.5 




d. Uses the table of contents 


2.6 


1.7 


1:6 




e* Uses Indexes 


3.3 • 


1.9 


1.5 




f. U^es glosTsaries 


3,6 


2.1 


1.7" 




g< Adjusts reading r^te to the 
difficulty of the material 




2.1 


1.7 




^h. Adjusts reading rate to the 
reading purposes 


2.9 


2.0 


1.8 





Discussion : . > 

Locates Information vas considered more important Grade 7 teachers than 
by the ether teachars surveyed* Grade 3 teacSers were' closer to Gr^ade 7 teachers 
in their ratings than they were to Grade 1 teachers. Grade 7 teachers considered 
the su(>skills t/o t^e generally ^'Essential'* or "Important**. The' subskills **Uses 
reference f>co||i3*^ (c)> and **U5e5 Indexes'/ (e) were the most important subskllls 
cf the ideal reading programmes according to Grade 7 teachers. Grade 3 teachers 
considered them to be "Important** and Gr^ade 1 teachers considered them Only **0f 
Moderate Importance". 

y ■ . 
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Table 3-13 Mean Values 

Applies Appropriate Reading Skills 



• 


Gr,l 


Gr,3 


Gr.7 


• 

The pupil applies appropriate 
reading ^l^^ills: ' 








'a. Determines the purpose for 
reading 


ji > 
■2.5 


2-.0 


1.8 


U5e5 skills' appropriate to the 
Subject matter 


* 

2.6- ? 


* 

2.1 . • 


1.9 


cl .Uses graphic aids effectively^ 


3.0 


2.5 


2.2 


^ d. Evaluates the author's qualifi- 
cati^s * ^ 


, 4.6 


3. A 


2.9 



Discussion; , . ^ 

Responses varied f or^ this outcoma, "Evaluates the author,'s qualifications" 
(d) was agreed to be the least important outcome of those listed. Grade 7 
teachers felt it was "Of Moderate Importance^'. Grade 1 teachers felt it was 
"Of Little Importance", As reading .research indicates a strong relationship be- 
tween setting purposes for reading ^and 'comprehension > it was expected that the 
responses to this item would be similar to responses for various comprehension 
outcomes. This appears^ to be true for the responses from Grades 3 and 7 but 
not far Grade 1.^ Grade 1 teachers\iay need to be informed pf the relationship 
between purpos^ and comprehension. 



As was expected^ responses to using subject matter skills and graphi£ aids 
were stronger for Grades 3 and 7 teachers than ^or Grade 1 teachers. 
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Table 3-14 Mes^n Values 



Organizes Information Effectively 



The. pupil organizes inforiaation 
effectivel/: ' ^ 

a< Has beginning outlining skills 

b< Makes simple bibliographies 

c- Draws inferences and i^kes 
generalizations // 

d. Recognizes that written material^ 
may be fact or opinion 

Evaluaties information in terms "of, 
his own experience and/or 
knovn facts 



Gr,l 



2v4 



Relates ideas from several sources'' 2.7 



Discussion: 



Organizes Information Effec 



:1|^ivelV^ foli 



Gr,3 



2.1 
2-3 



Gr,7 




1,7 



owed a pattern ^imllar to Loca t es 



Infonsat:4.op (Table 3-12). Ratine by <Jtade 7i teachers were signif icatttly higher 
than other teachers*^ratings« 'mJUi^s base^ however, the ratings by Grade 3 
teachers represented more of a midpt>in^v : ^ ^ 



\The skills of locating and organizing in 



the grade level iivciceases, . locating Inform^^iQftt^ as considered slightly more 
important than Qrsanizes Information at a4t Ji^i^ grade*levels», which^y in- 
dicatewthat teacliers see it as the inore b'^sic^^iRlI * i-e, information- must be \ 
located before it cati be organized. 



tion gain more Itnportance as 
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B. LEARHINC OUTCOMES ACCORDING TO SCHOOL TRUSTEES 

/ . Table 3-15 Mean Values 

Learning Outco^Pes Trustee Questionnaire 



a. Read for enjoyment and recreation \ ' 1,6 

Acquire a stock of words which are understood immediately 1.7 

c. Consult a dictionary regularly to determine ^word meanings 1,7 

'<J, Distinguish betv^een fact and opinion in -a reading selection 1.9 

e. r Apply word-recognition skills to infer meanings and comprehend 

^ unknown words ^ 2,0 

f. U$e visual clues (^.g- root words^ syllables^ prefixes^ etc,) 

to assist in the pronui^ciatiton of morej'than one syllable 2>0 

g. Identify both the important and supporting details and how * 
they relate to each other ^ 2.1 

h. Locate sources' of information^ use ^ card catalogue and 

reference books^ etc. 2>1 

i. State the topic in a sentence^ pai^^agraph^ picture^ etc> 2.2 

j. Order events in ^ sequence |> ' ^2.2 

k. Determine the purpose for reading and use the reading skills 

appropriate to the subject matter 2.2 

1/ Evaluate information in terms ^of their own experience ^ 2.3 

m* Identify materials suitable to their reading level ^'purpose 2-4 

n. Synthesize information and use it to predict possible outcomes 2,5 

04 Draw inferences and make generalizations 2^6 



Discussion ! 

, The trustees as a group felt that the most important outcome was that 
students "Read for enjoyment and recreation" (a). Trustees Indicated that 
two word-identif icatdA skills > "^fcqulre a stock of words which are Understood 
immediately" (f) and "Consult a dictionary regularly to determine word meanings"^ 
(c) w^re next in importince- The least , important outcome^ according to the 
trustees^ was "Draw inferences and make generalization" (o)^ which was considered 



I * 

to be generally between "Important" and "Of Moderate Importance"* The range * 
of responses by the trustees was significantly smallej^han the range for any 
of the teacher groups. This may indicate that trustees are not familiar with 
a3.1 the many varied outcomes of . the reading programme and, therefote> have soore 
difficulty differentiating among them, although they agree that , i;eadlng is 
important* ^ ^ - ' 




> 
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C, SUMMARY AMg COMCLUSIOMS 

The pattern of tesponses supports <a reading programme with differing 

r 

emphasis at the three grade levels surveyed. This programme will be an&ly^ed 
in terms of comprehension^ word identification and locating and^Nising informa- 
tion. Note that these result*s are for B,C. teachers as ^a group and may not 
apply to a specific teacher or school. 



Comprehension 



r 



The comprehension programme sequence "was generally seen to move from 
understanding specifics to making lT\ferences and judgements, " This trend was^ 
clearly seen in the area Main Ideas? Table "3-3. the three groups surveyed 
all indicated^that identifying main ideas was important, hut for Grade V 
vjeachers the m±^ focus appeared to bV on the 'topic of a picture while for 
Grade 7 teacfmrs the focus was on the topic of a paragraph. This pattern also 
holds true^^n the areas of Details, Table 3-5, and Reasotiing, f^ble 3-6, Recent ' 
evidence showing the importance of having^ students deal with larger thought 
units from their earliest reading experiences should be provided and discussed 
among teachers, Way^ of building these higher level thinking activities may 
need to be provided also. 



Word Identification 

The Importance of phonics to Grad^ 1 and 3 teachers was evident; this 
emphasis was so pronounced that It is not likely to change quickly. The 
^ problems resulting from an overemphasis on phonics are now quite well known 
and^'should be made available to primary teachers^ Teachers may need assist- 
ance integrating phonics with meaning to avoid an overemphasis on phonics. 

The raoge of responses from Grade 7 teachers was considerably narrower 
for the word identification skills than" response 3% rora Grades l^and 3, *Thls 
may Indicate less familiarity with the reading process and terminology or a 

^ f ^ 

more balanced approach to teaching word identification skills; further evidence 
* 

is needed to Indicate which Is more accurate. 
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Locating and jUslng Information 

Grade 7 teachers regard these outcomes as generally the tuost important in 
the total reading programe. TJi^ focus of the Grade 7 program Is clearly od * 
reading for Informat^rlon. * * ^ . - * 



IMTERFRETATIQNS^ AMD IMFLICATIOMS 



the author presents the following Interpretations and Implications as 
they arise out of the findings and conclusions fom this part of the^ 
<)uestlonnalr^: 



t 

a for 
f comprehei 



Considering the high ratings by primary teacj^K for understanding specifics 
and evidence from research for expansion of comprehension skills, primary 
teachers should be provided with information regarding the importafice of 
higher level thinking activities beginning with tJie' child's early reading 
experiences. Suggested critical thinking ajirfvitiefi may also be re<)uired< 



2. noting the strong emphasis on developnj^nt of skil l^t^^primary teachers 
should be prov4.ded with informatioiVTegardlng problems which develop 
with an overemphasis on j>honics instructioij* Suggestions for integrating 
word recognition with comprehension may also be re<)uire<j. 



3, In light of 'the narrow vieW of word attack by Grade ^ teachers, evidence 
should be sought on whether or not Grade 7 teachers lack information, at^ut 
word identif icatiion or if they have balanced word identification programai^s. 

4, Due to the narrow range- of responses to the goals by trustees, Inforoiation * 
upon th^ various outcomes of the reading^rogramme , should be provide^ by 

" trustees to help them differentrjt 



oag "the goals of rea^ding. 




5, Considering the views held by teachers and- trustees on the nature and siope 
' of thef reading programme, teacher educat<jrs should ensure that .pre^service 
, instruction in language arts reveals the ^struc ture of the reading progcamme 



a^^deifEilfied in this^report 
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CHAPTER 4 



WRITTEN LANGUAGE 



WRITTEK LANGUAGE 



^ Uses written language fluently and effectively. Exhibits skill in the use 

of various kinds of writing-^narrative^ descriptive^ expository) for various 

* * 
purposes and' in structure and unity. Shows concern for appropriate use of 

the mechanics^ of writing such as handwritings spelling and punctuation. 



' r 



4 
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f . ^^^^^^^^^^ V 

ABSTRACT. * ' " 

. While all .skills, lifted received support^ the ratings of teachers at* 
all three grade levels with respect, to written language would indicate an '\ 
emphasis on such fundametitals as the selection of .an approptlate toplc^ clear 
structure^ coherence and unity o^. precision In the use of words and the us^ 
of conventional ^punctuation. Legible handwriting and the desire to ^pell words 
correctly.were strongly supported. Tbe current move towards th^ stress In 
fundamentals of writing Is refleicted In the judgements of teacher^. 

Trustees shaded the opinions of Grade 7 teach^n^s with respect to the * 
high level of Importance of handwriting and spelling skills. On the whole^ 
trustees* indicated a strong support ^for the basics of writing. 



ORGANIZATION QE THE CHAPTER 



The present chapter Is divided Into /several se<;tlons. Part A deals 
with findings arising from rankings of Instructional goals In^the context of ^ 
art Ideal or future oriented programme* A* discussion accompanies the tables 
presenting the data. Part B deals with leatnlng outcomes according to trustees 
who also r^ked goals In written language with a future reference* Part C 
deals with a summary and conclusion of the finings, *whlle Part D presents the 
Interpretations 'and Implications pf th^ data In.thls: chapter-,- 

The teacher sample consisted of 1363 respondents or approximately^ 455 
respondents In each of tirades 1^ 3 and 7. All questions were fully answered 
with a( less th^tn 5% no response rate. Approximately 450 subjects,, tjjerefore^ 
responded to each Item* 



A. LEARNING QUTCQ^tES IM WRITTEM UUGUAGE lU AH "IDEAL" SETTIMG 



Table Mean Values* 

Content 





Gr,l - 


Gr,3 


Gr,7 


The pupil _should be able to: 








a* Choose a topic of^ppropriate 
interest and sc^e ' - 


1.8 


1*8 




b+ Produce ideas fluently during 
writing 


1,9 


1.8 


1.8 


c+ f^nlpulate^ ideas with originality 


2a 


2.0 - ' 


2-Q 


d. Organize logically 


1*8 


'1,7 * 


1.5 



*1, Essential 2. Important 3. Moderate ImRprtance 4. Little Importance 



5* No Importance 
Discussion: 



Most responses having to do with the content of nritten expression were 
judged at or near the "Important" category .AOriginality was judged tt) be 
less 'Important than other subskllls a(^soss flP^ three 'grade levels, while 



logical organization was judged to be more important, particularly in Grade 7. 

/ 



Table A-2 ><ean Values 
VocaBulary 





era 


Gr*3 


Gr.7 


Studencs shc'^uld be able co: 








* 

a* Express l(l€as precisely 


2.0 


1,9 


1.7 


b. Us€ a wide variety of words 
appropriately 


2.2 


* 

1.9 


■ 'l.9 


Express concepcs having broad 
generality 


2.1 


■ 2.5 


• 2.3 


d« Us^ idiomatic expressions 


3^4 


3.1 


2.8 



Disciissiotifr 

4 ^ - ' 

The ability co express ideas chrough the precise and varied use of 
words ranked highest in the vocabulary goals. Abstractness of terms and 
the' use of idiomatic^ expression were in the '*0f Moderate Importance" 
category* ^ ^ * \ 



^ Table 4-3 Mean Values 
Style 



• 


Gr.l 


Gr 


.3 


Gr. 7 , 


Stuc^ents should be able to: ^ v 










a* .Use stylistic devices appropriate to 
the topic^ and effective for the ■ 
purpose in mind ' " 


3.2 


2 


.7 


2.4 


b. Paragraph as a means oi organizing 
writing ^ . 


3-0 


2 


.1 • 


1.6 


c. Write , coherently and with unity 


1-9 


1 

1 


.6 


1.4 



Di'scussion: 



\ 



The findings for fecyle of writing varied gx^eatly according to the 
grade and particular sub-category being considered. In Grade 1 only (c)% \ 
"coherence afnd unity" ^ was fudged to be "Important". By Griide 7 all sub- 
categories vere of at le^st "moderate Importance". At ^11 grade levels 
coher'ence ^nd uni£}r were considered to' be the single most ^Important aspect 
of style- 
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table 4-4 



-Mean Values 
Grammar' 





Gr. 1 


Gr.3 


Gr.'7 ' 


Students should be able to: 








a. Vary word order to produce the 
^desired meaning 


2.8 


2.3 


1.9 


b. £xpan4> co-ordinate and subordinate^ 
to produce a high density of 
meaning * * 


3.4 


2.8 


2.5 


Produce simple and clear structure* 


1.6 


1.4 





Discussion : . - .t 

t 

Clear structure received very high racings across all three grade levels. 
The ratings for both density'pf meanii^ ^) and word order (a) increased in 

ascending grade level although density of meaning was considerejl only slightly 
better than "pf Moderate Importance". 
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Table A-5 



Mean Values 
PuTiccuaclOTi 







Gr,3 


Gr,7 




Students sbould be able Co: 










a« Use the convent ions of puTicCuaclcn 






1,5 




*b. Understand. and use the inter- 

relaclonshlps between punctuation 
and intcnaclon 




2,1 


1.9 














n 

Discussion: 




•I > 






Punctuation as convention ranked in 


the " 


Important'" range. 


The relation 



ships between intonation and punctuation were considered of increaslYig value / 
in the higher g^rades. Respondents may^ of course^ have interpreted conventional ^ 
punctuation as aTimpl^, the ability to use punctuation* 
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Table A-6 Mean Valu^gu-* 
Spelling 





Gr .1 


Gr.3 


Gr.7 


Students should be able to: 








a. Learn to spell a basic, high 
farequency spelling vocabulary 


1,8 


1.5 


.1.6 


b. Understand the Importance of 
correct fpelllng 


1.7 


■ 1.6 


1.7 


c. Have the desire to spell correctly 


1.6 


1.5 


*1.5 


d. Spell the words needed for writing 

through an understanding of 

spelling principles 
• 


1,8 


1.7 ■ 

r 


1.8 



Discussion : ^ - 

^11 spelling skills were considered to be In the *'Importantr** category 
or better* The ratings were relatively constant across grade levels. 
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Table A-7 Mean Values 
Handwriting 







Gr,l 


■ Gr.3 


Gr.7 




Writes legibly 


1.3 


1.3 


lA 




Writes easily ' 


1.7 


-1,7 


1.9 




Writes with'reasonable speed 


2.3 ^ 


2,2 






Writes neatly and with 
appropriate organization 


1,8 


1,7 


1.6 



/ 



Discussion: 



All handwriting skills received strong support in teachers' ratings 
except perhaps for speed of writing* The patings were consistent across all 
grade level^. ) 
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B. TRUSTEES' QPiniONS 



Tabl$ A-8 Mean Value 

Trustees* Opinions about 
Grade ? ^Written^ Language 



Grade ? .Writt 







f 

1 ^ i 

■ 1 


Gr. *7* 


b 


Choose topic and organize logically 




1.8 


b' 


Es^press ideas precisely 

* 




2.2 


c* 


Write coherently ami effectively' 




1.^7 - 


d. 


Use stylistic devices 




,2.7 ' 


e* 


Spell frequently used words 




1.3 


f , 


Write legibly^ easlly> neatly 




1.7 




Use and understand punctuation 




' 1.8 * 



Discussion; t 

'Frustees shared the opinions of Grade 7 teachers with respect" to the 
Importance of handwriting and spelling. On 'the whole> the two groups In- 
dlcated strong support for the basics of writing. ' ^ 
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SUMMARY AND CO«CLUSIOHS 

The content > vocabulary^ style and grammar of written language 
viewed by the responding teachers in rather consistent ways across grade 
^levels. Firsts there tended to be a positive relationship between ratings 
and grade level* Grade 1 teachers and> tp a lesser degree^ Grade 3 teachers 
were not prepared to stress the skills of written language to the same decree 
as were their Grade 7 colleagues* Second^ content, vocabulary^ style a^d 
grapjnar were generally not rated as highly by teachers as were such basic * 
writing skills as punctuation^ spelling and handwriting, 

4^1 Content : Clearly^ originality was seen to be of secondary -importance in 
the content of written language. Logical organization^ fluency, and the se- 
lection of an appropriate toplj: were considered to be of fundamental Importance 
sug^stlng that teachers consider ability to use appropriate form and structure 
to be more worthy of development than creativity* ^ 

4-2^ Vocabulary : Teachers at all three grade levels agreed on the Importance of 
precision and variety In the use of words in writing* Other vocabulary s^illls 
which might be subsumed under the development of greater abstractness or of 
Idiomatic expressions were judged. to be of moderate importance or little 
Importance. Not unexpectedly, vocabulary 'development and ei^SKhmjent were seen 
as highly necessary goals of a writing programme, 

4-3 Style ; Jeachers at all three grade levels considered coherence and unity 
-ta be the fundamental stylletlc attribute of written language. The judgements 
with respect to paragraphing^ as might be expected^ Increased dramatically with 
grade level. -Appropriateness never made a strong showing. Again, the findings 
suggest that teachers have' a real concern for matters of form In writing. 

4-4 Grammar : While clear structure i^ undeniably ImportantVn written language 
the lack of support £or density of meaning was* somewhat surprising. From a 
jd^eyelopmental point of vlew> syntactic density Is^ an excellent measure of the 
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maturity of writing (Loban, i963)*. Teachers <3o not appear to be fully aware of 

th& effect ^Jii<ih the use of language forms and structures that are packed with 

ihf/rmation li^e upon the quality of writing. The importance of rhetorical or 
stylistic s/ills is not highly regarded. 



V-b to A-7 The Skills of UritinR: A knowledge of the used of punctuation was 
considered of relatively high importance at all grade levels. Contrary to views 
expressed by curriculum authorities^ a knowledge of punctuation and Intonation 
Was considered to be sigciif leant ly le'ss' important than a knowledge of the con- 
ventional uses of punctuation. ,To the degree" that punctuation is logical, a 
knowledge of intonation provides a knowledge of ^ the structure of the'Systemj thus 
the two sh'^uld have a similar regard from teachers. 

The desire to_ spell correctly was clearly the foundation of the gelling 
programme In the judgement: pf teachers at all levels. The superiority of learning 
to spell a basic list of words as oppq^ed to the development and application of 
spelling principles was noted. This finding rurffe counter to opinions represented 
in some current programmes. 

, Ho skill ^n written language is considered as important as legibility 

.of writing. Speed of writing is the only subskill not to be Judgeji "Important" 
* 

or better. ' . ^ \ 



D., IMERPRETATIONS AMD IMPLICATIONS 

.^The authors present tjie following Interpretations and im|) lie at ions as 
they^, arise out of the findings and "conclusions from this part of the questionnaire. 

i; Sine* all skills listed received support from teachers and trustees^, they 
should bVconsideted as pare of the . curriculum for elementary schools in B-C. 
Logical organization, 't>recl3lon> coherence and unity^ clear structure^ the 
ability to Vse punctuation^ spelling and handwriting suggest clear teacher 
prlor^ies. \Course work In teacher education^ curriculum guides and pupil 
materials do h^t always reflect these priorities. 



^ Loban^ W. >. The Language ^of Elementary School Children ^ National Council of 
Teachers of English, 19b:i, Research Report Ho. 1/ 



6o; 



I 



2, As seen in the consistent emphasis by respondents upon basic or fi^damental 
" skills In writing* greater stress in the Language' Arts curriculum should be 
i placed on the other more complex skills oE writing as identified in this 
report. 
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• CHAPTER 5 

ELEMENTARY ^LANGUAGE ARTS: LITE'RATURE 



LITERATURE 



Demonstrate _3 wide familiarity witb^ and understan^ding <5f » the best in 
literature of all types • Make useful associations between literature^ 
and the world as i^ is exper^i^nced. ^ " 



4 



do 
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ABSTRACT 

* , - ♦ • ' ' 

Data based on questionnaires sent Co teachers and trustees suggests 
that 'all respondents perceived literature as a topic of importance in a 
modern language art!s curriculuia. Primary teachers perceived, ther development 
of la love^f literature as a pr^me goal while intermediate teachers tended 
tb stress the development of reading proficiency. In general teachers wer§ 
not in favour of the analysis of literature and tended to prefer oral activi- 
ties related to literature over any other form of expression. Some dis- 
crepancies between the attitudes of primary and up per- intermediate teachers^ 
were not^d* ' ^ 



ORGANIZATION OF THE CHAPTER ' 

In this chapter data based on responses to thecyelementary literature 
questionnaire is presented in tabular form unde^^ the following headings: 
Outcome of a Literature Programjne in an "Itleal Setting": Teachers - Part A; 
Outcome of a Literature Programme; Trustees - Pare ft; Teachers' Attitudes 
Regarding Children's Responses to Literature Part C; Understanding Llterar^ 
Structures - Part d' and Reacting to Literatyr© tvPajrt E. After each table 
there follows. a discussion which draws the rea^er*^, Attention to 3ome of the 
more significant results, A final eummary -yl^ar^:^ F^^6 followed by some in- 
teXpretatlons and implications - Part ^ \^^V '^^ ' 

The literature questionnaire was administered to a random sample of 
l,3p7 elementary school teachers across the provinc,e teaching at Grades- 
1 (443 teachers), 3 (4-21 teachers) and '7 (443 teachers). 



0 
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*A. OUTCOMES OF A LITERATURE PROGRAMME IS AM "iDEftC^ETTiaC: TEACHERS 



Table 5-1 Mean Values* 

Application of a ^iteracure Programme 



Gr.l 



Gr, 3 



Gr.7 



The program will p^odilce a student 
who will: 

a- Become a proficient reader 

b. Be able to make a wise choice 
among the literature available. 

c- Become more informed about the 
social, historical and cultural 
aspects of the world 

d. Understand himself in relation 
to others more readily 

e* Become more imaginative 

"Vf, EJevelop a love *f or literature 



1.7 
1.8 



1.7 
1.8 



1,5 

2.0 



2.2 


2.0 


2.0 


1.8 


1.8 . 


1.8 








1.9 


1.9 


2.2 


1.4 


1.5 


2,0 



*i. 'Essential 2,, Important 3. Moderate Importance 4, Little Importance 
5, No Importance ^ 

i * * 

Discussion : . , ^ 

, * 

The respondents showed a consistency in their opinions regarding the 
desired outcomes pt a literature programme with all iKttcomes being given 
fairly high ratings' by teachers at all three levels. Less than*4% of the ^ 
. resp{>ndent€ chose to use the comments section which might be Interpreted 
to mean that the options provided covered the range of possible^^^tcomes 
satisfactorily for'more than 96% of the teachers answering the survey. How- 
ever, ttie' length of the questionnaire and the time pressure from other com- 
mitments may have discouraged some teachers from the time-consuming j^ro^dure 
of formulating additional written <:ominents . Several of the comments that 
w€?re added stresse'd the^role.oX the literature programme in fostering language^ 
reading readiness and, reading abilities. ^ 



The most general observation is the high rating awarded every ob- 
jective. Almost evsery, one was rated either 1 ,Oft"Essential" or 2.0 "Im.- 
portarvt^'^ Teachers* at the Grade 7 level regarded reading proficiency (a) 
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as the most preferred outcome and were significantly more positive in 
their endorsement than the primary teachers with regard to this option, 
Grade 7 teachers were significantly less positive than the primary teachers 
with regBrrd to the idea that their students be able to make wise choices ^ 
ttom available literature (b) - Grade 'I reachers were sig^nif icantly less 
positive than teachers at the Grade 3 and 7 levels about the capacity, 
literature to inform their students s^bout various aspects of the real^ 
world^c) • Grade 7' teachers were significantly less concerned than the 
primary teachers, regarding the role of .a "liter^ature programme in helping 
children become more imaginative (e) ot develop ^ love f>f literature (f^. 

Perhaps the most signif icant Vitl^in-^Re'icb^S^aHToa is, at' the/ 
Grajie 7 level where teachers ^dorsed ^^Bece1nl|jg' £ projf.i^ient reader" ^ 
more strongly than "develop^a love for .J;it^r^[ture'*~:(f)_. ^ ' ■ ■ 



LEARHIHG XmTCQMES OF A LITERATURE PROCRAMME IN AN "IDEAL"' SETTIHG: TRUSTEES 

-* * 

Table 5-2 Mean Values'^. - 
■^Trustees ' ■ Ratings of Objectives for a Successful Literature Programme 



r 

The student will: t 



a. Develop an appreciatipn for literature* 2.1 

b. Identify the (heme of the story, ^ 2,0 

c. Retell the plot uof the story* - 2,0 

d* Express through\rit ing , speaking or art how a N 

given piece of literatu^e^has affected them, 2a5 

e. Dramatize an incident from a story. 3.2 



Discuffl^on : " ^ ' * ^ ^ \ 

t^* , Trustees tended to rate the goals of a literature programme qui tie » 

^0 highly with mean sqot'es falling generally between '*^mportant^^ ^nd -^'Of 
Moderate Impor.tance^^ Appreciation (a), identification of theme (b) and 
retelling the plot (c^ were given the highest ratings while self-exp-ression 
was rated significantly lower - particularly dramatizat'tfon (e). These 
findings suggest that trustees favor development of appreciation and know- ^ 
le^ge in litJeratur^.jpojre than individual or group 'response to it. 
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6. teacRer^s Attitudes regarbihg childreh's responses tq literature 



Tarble 5-3 Percentages 

Perbentages of Teachers *In<iic^ting '^ost Agreement" with Statements Regarding 
Ke^ponses to LiceraCure ' , * 



a* Children will develop the 
ability zct- exor^^'is verbally 
how variouspieces of literature 
affects chem*' 

b, Childreij will learn CO express ^ 
in a variety of artistia ways ' 
the effect that literature has 
on them, 

c* Chiliiren^will developtthe 

^ Capacity c6 express in a variety 
of ways how literature affects 
them. 

d, 7h^ images^and feelings created 
ty* literature are usually too 
(jellcate for commuFi^cation and 
children should ratrely ^be asked 
to express how various pieces of 
literature* affect them, I 
* 

e^ Children will be able to 

demonstrate ch^ir understanding 
of the'^meaning of a piece of 
literature- 
* 

f, Expre^^ve activici^ related to 
literature should be, concerned 
with determining whether'or not 
a child has understood a given' 
piece of literature. 



fci:>l 



Gr,3 ' Gr,7 ■ 



V 



29,0 ■ . 33,0 



42,0 



r 



5.0 



29.7 



14,2 



3,8 



30,2 



16,2 



23. 2 



61,8 



7,0 



.42,9 



16*0 



Discussions 



T^bl^ 5-3 is derived from data based on a question chat asked teachers 
to indicate^wtiich two oc the statements l^stW tney agree with more. This 



form of question was used for Cw^reas6ns*' Such a question 'is *a form of 



^ J 
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forced 'choice and tends to provide a goJd basis for the relative ranking 
of options in contrast to*th^ rating scale where it is possible to rate 
everything In the same way, SecondlyJ the variation 'in format was 
designed to provide some variety in the form ot response. 

The most frequently endorsed option was "Children will develop . 
Vh*e capacity to express in a vaAety of jways how literature ^ ^ 
affects them*^ (c)^ with little variation across grade?. Activities in , . 
the af fect'ive domainj ^'Children will develop the ability to express 
verbally how various* pieces of litera^t;ure affect them** (^) > ^^id "Children 
will learn to ex'press in a variety of artistic ways the effect that 
literature has 6f\ them" (b) were endorsed by a minori-ty of teachers but 
were viewed relatively^ more favourably than those t'hat^ell Into the 
cognitive domain ^'Childreaj^ill be^able'to demonstr'i^e their understanding 
of the meaning o*f a piece oT literature " ^nd "Expressive activities 

related to literatur'e should be concerned .with determinifig whether or hot, 
a child has. understood a, given pi^ce of literature" (f)^ " 



r 
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UNDERSTMPIHG LITERARY STRUCTURES - ^ ' * 
. . ^ ^ 

* ■* 

f 

Table 5-4. Mean Values* 

Teachers' Ratings of the Desired Understandings' to be <?ained by a Student 

from a Story ' ' 

^ 1 ' ^ . 















'Gr'.S 


Gr,7 


The student will he able^co; 








* i 
a, Idendl^ J5he C^heme 


2.2 


1.^ 


b* Identify character portrayal 


2.1 


- 1.9 


1,8 ^ 


c* Describe the s'etting^ 


2.4 


2.2 




d. Give examples of vivid- fm^^ery * 




. ' .2.6 


2*5 


e. Retell the plot of a giv€n story 


1.9 


1.8 




f. identify mood' 


.2.4 • 


^2.3-' 


2,4 








> 



*i. Essential 2< Important 3< Moderate Importance 4< Littte-'Xmportartte 
No Importance , ^^-f^^. ^ 

Discussion : * , ' * ^ 

Teachers responses to this <|uestion varied quite considerably 
across grades, TwoHrends wer^e discernable. There was^a decreasiij^g eni- 
-phasls on plot from Grades 1-7 and an increasing emphasis on theme and 
character -portfayal • Setting,' imagery and^mood wei^«' given* relatively low 

* ^ ^ ' ' *' - 

ratings by teachers , at all grade 'levels. * w * ^ 
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E-IREACTIKG TO LITERATURE 



« * ' Table 5-5 Mean Values 

Teachers' Racings for Various Means of Expression Related Co Reactions to 

Liceracure 



Or*l • Or,3 ^ Or, 7 



Jhe student will express how a^* 
tfgiven piece of literature has 
'affected him via: 

* rf* 

i , 

a. Ucicing ,e*g* write a plot suunmary* 3.0 2*A 2.1 

b. Speakings e*g'. give oral 

description of main character, 1,9 1,9 1,9* 

c. Drama, e^g. dramatise an 

'incident from the story '2,1 2,2 . 2,7 

d* Art or.crafe, e,g, paint an 

original picture of some character 

or/incident from the story, . 1,9 2,0 2,8 



/Dis cussion: ^ 

The onjry form 'of expression given across-the-board endorsement was 
speaking. Art or craft was highly endorsed by primary teachers but was 
given significantly less emphasis- by Orade 7 teachers. Writing was given 
a relatively low rating at the Orade 1 level but was given sign^icantly 
greater indorsement by teachers at the Orade 3 and 7 levels. Drama was 
^iven 'a relatively moderate rating with a significant decrease in emphasis 
at t'^e^Or^de 7^ level, ; 



I 
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r. . SUMHAItf AND COtJCLUSIOtJS 

5-1 Application of a Literature Program : The results presented in * 
\Table 3-1 s^em to suggest^that the teachers 'at the Grade 7 level hold a 
somewhat more utilitarian view of a literature progranoae-'ttTian do the primary 
teachers^ in ,that they endorse to a significantly greater degree the Idea that 

a successful student "Become a proficient Teader**> and "Become more informed 

^ i. 
about the social^ historical and cultural aspects of the world*'. Conversely^ 

they are significantly less positive regarding the less substantive outcomes^ 
"Become more Itnaglnative", and "Develop-a love of llt"erature". This con- 
clusion tends to be supported by those teachers who added written comments. 
Teachers at all grade levels stressed that the prime goal of a literature 
programiQe should be one of enjo^yment and of fostering a positive attitude 
' towards reading. ^ . * 



Teachers at the Grade 1 level suggested that any "teaching" of litera- 
ture could be de^trimentlal. Teachers at Grade 3 and to -a greater extent 
Grade 7 tended to lay somewhat greater stress on more analytical approaches 
to 14^^^^^^^^* These discrepancies may be due In Part to the difference in ^ 
the tasks , faced by primary and Intermediate teachers. In the primary grades^ 
particularly in Grade 1> the literature programme is primarily oral since 
most children cannot read what they can easily undetistand and enjoy through 
listening. Consequently the literature programme presetfts few problems.* In 
the Intermediate grades the distinction between a literature programme and a 
reading [programme may, disappear since many teachers have the reasonable ex^ 
pectatlon ^that their students' prim*ary access to literature will be through 
reading. jAs a result the teacher may be faced with dlf Arlng levels of 
reading proficiency which make It ^difflcult or imposslbl^|or s^ome of the 
students to read stories whose content Is otherwise well sMted to their ;in- 
terests^ nee ds^ and maturity. Consequently » the teachers may tend to beconke 
more preoccupied with reading proficiency tlian with the "higgler"' objectives. 



The significant discrepancy between the primary and InDermejdlace teachers 
with regard to the^ idea that children "be ahLfe. to make a wise choi^;e ■araon^ the 
lltert^ture available" may be of some;, concern/ ' If our educational system is 
aimed attdevelopj^ng sevif rdirectlcin In our- students who are Increasingly able to 
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make more indejiendent decisions then the attitudes reflected in this option 
are in reverse direction from that which would seem desirable* 

5-2 Trustees' Ratings of Objectives: The results from the trustees* 
^questionnaire presented in Table 5-2 coincide quite well with-the tochers* 
opinions in that both appreciation of literature and some analysis are en- 
dorsed* The relatively low ratings given by trustees to expressive abilities 
relate^d to literature appear a little anomalous^ Apparently the trustees 
wish stndents to know about and enjoy literature but are less concerned with ^ 
whether or not the students can express their idea^ about literature* 

The results presented in Table 1-1 (chapter" I) may help to -pot ^he * 
reiults of the perceptions of trustees related to the general goals of 
Language Arts/English programme into perspective* in Table 1-1 where the 
comparative ratings for the trustees attitudes towards the major sub- 
divisions of ^ the Language Arts curriculum are presented literature received 
a rating^ of 4.7 which might be taken as an indication that the trustees did 
not feel tiiat literature was important. However^ it should be noted that' 
the data in Tabl^ 1-1 is based on ranking and not as in other tai>les on a ^ 
rating. With the addition of the iitf ormation in Table 1"1 it is possible to 
conclude that trustees se^ literature as lying ^omewher^ between ''Important*' 
and "of Moderate Importance" and rather nearer the' former^ but that they*do 
not s^e literature as important as reading^ writ:{,ng> listening or speaking. 



5-3 DesJ-lned Understanding to be Gained from a Story : Vhe results 
from Table 5-4 tended to confirm the "findings from the previous tables - 
namely that primary teachers generally reject any kind of literary analysis* 
.There is an^incr^asirfg ifit erest in analytical procedures with an increase in 
grade J^evel but even by Grade 7 the number of analytical procedures endorsed 
'is qui?e limited. - ' * - ' ' 



5-4 Means of< Expression Relied to Reactions to Literature :^ The res\ilts 
from Table 3-5 suggest that teachers would prefer to see ^ literature programme 
that involved primarily oral activities. The importance giveii to writing in- 
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creases wicl:x the grades while art> craft and drama tend to decrease after 
Grade 3* The relative la^k^of emphasis on writing as a means of reacting to 
literature in the early Primary grades and its increasing importance there- 
after is predictable but the idea that dramatic and artistic expression are 
valid means of communication in Grade 1 but less so at Grade 7 may be worthy 
further ^tudy^ 



G. INTERPRETATIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 



The authors present the following Interpretations and Implications 
as they arise out of th¥ findings and conclusions from this part of the 
questionnaire: j . ^ 



1* In view'of teachers' opinions as they are reflected in Table 5-1, action 
should be talcen in the near future^ in th*e process of revising'th^ goals 
of a litenature ^programme. 



2, Based on the data presented. in Table 5-1, and^if it is agreed that the 
al(ility to make wise choices among literat^ire available is' a facility which 
grows with, age> then it may be worthwhile to initiate action designed to ^ 
, convince 'some Grade 7 teachers that they shouljiM^i^intain the value system 
established in the primary grades* 

' ' A. 

3- Based on the data in Table 5-1 and given that a love of literature is of/ 
fundamental Importance in a literature programme^ acti-on should be -initiated o 
CO change the perceptions of Grade 7 teachers so chat they will re^-order their 
relative atcicudes cowards having the program develop for students a love for 
literature and a proficiency in reading;. 



7 

A. Based on the data in Table S-? and if it is agreed that dramatic and artistic 
means of expression are valid w^ys of responding , to literature ac^both the, 
primary and intenaediate" levels, it may be worthwhilg to ^take whatever ac^i^on 
may be* necessary to broaden the perceptions ,of some upper internjediate teachers 
as CO what constitutes a valid form of resjjb'h^ to literature. 



/ 
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5+ Considering the data ^esentfed in Table 5-5, ^action should be taken in 
the future to provide teachers wltn guidance in developing a literature pro- 
graime> and this action should ensure that developing oral expressive activltil&s 
related to literature be featured strongly. ^ 
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CHAPTER 6 
ORAL COMMUNICATION 

SPEAKING 1^ / ^ - 

Uses appropriate voice arid speech skills, SpeaKs with ^fluency and 
precision^ Appreciates the relationship between speaking and listening, ^ 
Understands the effects of and uses a variety of techniques in oral coiamunicatioa , 



r 



LISTENING 



' Comprehends fully and^accurately in all listening behaviours. Evaluates 
what is heard. Appreciates and enjoys listening experiences. Uses a variety 
of levels in listening. 
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ABSTRACT 

• ' ' -* 

' On the Vtrhole, there was "^a remarkable degree of agreement among the ^ 

teachers at all levels. Grades 1, 3 and 7^ as to the importance of skills. 

The responses varied llttXe from group to group. Where variation occurred 

^ it was in the more complex skill areas such as the development types' 

and levels of speaking skills* Here, an upward evaluationFof the skill 

accompanied an increase in grade level taught by the respondent. This outcome 

was anticipated by the researcher and revealed the teacher^T concern "for 

^ an evolving^ IpiraX curriculum designed to meet the growing communication 

needs of jnaturing children* ^ 

In the area of Speaking, teachers appeared to perceive the development 
^)f voice skills in somewhat superficial ^ tenns^ focussing on enunciation 
rather than on the more complex skills of voice and speecli cKaracteristics . 
Reactl^s to matters of usage in speaking suggest that accuracy ITs more 
important tharf richness and variation in ej!pressi6>^ Fluency and pre<;ision 

^ in speaking were highly regarded by all respondents while the need to 
develop variation in types an& levels j^t speaking was relatively poorly 
regardied^ espec^ia^ly by primary teachers. In considqfring the effects 
o£ speaking and listening behaviour^ tea'chers focussed on the ifl^rtance 
of verbal "language^ giving a relatively minor role to the Influence of 
nonverbal messages > Evaluation and application of* speech skills were ' 

^ considered to^have a comparatively low priority suggesting that skill 
application i^ not perceived to be as important as skill development * 

In the area of Listening, teachers at the primary level were highly 

concerned with development of ^simple auditory discrimination skills (as in 

phonics) while teachers at higher levels saw less need for such skills ^ 
and more for the broader listening skills concerned with comprehension of 

spoken messages" The general area of listening comprehenSion^kilJLs , 

howev'erj was ranked only as. being between "Important" and "Of Moderate* 

' ♦ i> 

Importance"j suggesting the view that listening skills develop naturally, ' 

- - ■ . ■ r 
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' Trusteea rated alf speaking and (listening skllls^highly, with ^impi^^ 
more ^cotiventlbnal and Informal g' ^ beltig rated inore Important than the 
more complex and formal objectives* In comparing ratings by- teachers 
,and trii|jfeees It Vas found'that trustees rated those objectives they thought 
important; more highly than^did the teachers'iand those which were 
considered less valuable they rated lower than did the teachers. One 
liotable difference In response was with regard' to auditory^ discrimination. 
For teachers this was a highly, important objective; for trustees it was 
the least Impprtant. 

Implications arising from this portion of the report focus on the 
inclusion of the full range of otrjectlves> as examined in the questionnaire, 
in a curriculum for B.C^ Schools* Additional emphasis on the more complex 
skills as well as suitable attention to a developmental sequence for the skill: 
are further focal points -in tlie report. It was al6o considered important that 
both professional *and lay persons be made fully aware of the natur^^nd sco^e 
of all aspects o£ che language art^ progiT^fiune . 

It 

ORGA^'IZATIO?^ OF THE- CHAPTER " 

:^ ^ 

* 

This chapter is divided into several sections. Part h deals with ^ 
findings a^rislng from ^acher rankings of -instructional goals in the 
context of an ideal or future oriented programme. A discussion accompanies 
,.the, tables presenting the data, Part B d^als with leaming. outcomes 
according to trustees Vho al*!so ranked learning outcomes in oral communication 
with a future reference. Part C deals ^ sgmmary and conclusloprof 

the findings^ while Part D pres'Strfs" the interpretations and implications 
of the data in this chapter. The teachet* saaple consisted of an average of 
42> rfispondentfS in each of Grades I, 3 and 7* Ail questions were fully 
answered^ there b*eing fewer^ than 5% of the sub^ffts rft^t responding to any 
Item^ * The n for each iteng t}iecefore> was approximately 410^ 
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A* LEARNING OUTCOMES IN ORAL CQHMUHICAtl^K IK AN'^DEAt" SETTING: TEACHERS 



. Table 6-1 r Mean Values * 
Voice SUlls , 



' — r 

. The 


pupil should; 




3 


7 


a< 


> 

Develop clear enunciation and- 
articulation- 


. 1.6 


,1.6 ' 


1.7 




Develop pleasing voice quality. 


2.1_ 


2. r 


2,2 




Develop effective and appropr late 
voice characteristics. • ^ 

m 


2.3, 


2. 1 


2.2 



Essential 2, ImportanC 3^., Moderace Iinporcance A. Liccle' Importance , 
5» No Importance , ^ ^ * 



Discussion ^ ' 

; ^ V . . . / - ✓ ^ 

r The respondeE^cs shcJwed remarkable agreement in^cheir perception of" 

the importance of voice sIjjLils. Responses in this categot^' of speech skills 
*were generally in the '^Important'* position with th« subskill 'enunciation* *V - 
(a) being ranked highest at all grade levels. -These findings reveal teacl)ers' 
stTroi^g ^:oncern for ^fective voice skills. ^ , i * 



4> 



/ , T^ble 6-2 Hf>an Vnlocs . ^ - 

^ Us£ifie {ind^ Di^ilect In Speaking 
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The student should; ♦ Gr , 1 7_ 

a* Appreciate ^i^v^cept source and > » , ^ 

approprlatene/^ of dialect* In ' , " • 

spe^klngi * - ' ' 2,7 ■ 2.6 , 2,5 

Develop appropriate usag^** (appropriate 

fonnsj vocabulnryj- agreement^ etc) 1-8 1-6 1,7 

c* Use variety in grammatical structwces - ^ 

* (phrafeeSj clauses^ 'sentences) , . . 2-3 ' 2.0 1.9 



Discuss ion : ^ * , " 

Usage and dmett skills in speaking were considered tQ be imports^ 
by teachers 3t all levels, \ Qn the t|iree subskills in this area the ^ 
dev^Uba^t of appropriate usage -(b) was considere<i to be the most ^ ^ 
important, rangirig bec^teen ^^Essenti^r 'and '^Iipportan t" on tli^^flve . 
'point, scale, Ag^in, af^thl several subskill^ in an .area the least 
complex was rated 3S most important for aevelopinent (b) - Skills were 
generally' ranked highir by teachers at higher grade, levels". 



r 



\ Regional variation in language' - . . 

** Speeeh -.according towcommiinication function or to social context 



Table 6-3 Mean Values 

- ^Fluency i Precision in ,Speaking^ 



The student should: " 




~1 




7 


a, Develop oral vocabulary* ^ 


1.3 




} 


* 

1.6' 


' Show Increase in fluency of oral 
expression, * ^ * ' 


" 1.5 






1.8 / 


Organize present thoughts in a ' 
*' logical ^equence. 


1.5 


1. 




1.5 


^d. Use original ideas and exp:||^s tfiem in. 
original :ways,* ' ^ 


' -1.9 


. 1. 


8' 


IW ; 


e. Develop *precis ion and succinctness in . 
speec'h, ^ 




• 2. 


i 


-\ 2.1 













^DTscyssion : 



r 



The area^f fluency and 'precision ih speaking received one of the 
three highest ratingSQin oral language skill development. AM b'f the' 
subskilld^with the exception *o'/ precision and succinctness^in 9{)eech (e) 
were rated generally "Essentia^" or' "Important*' by most respondents to 
the quaistiohtiaire. Jn this^ area it will be note^^hat the full range* of 
subskills uas higlily ra 
of thev area- 



d, suggesting full appreciation of th&. 'significance . 



Table 6'--4 ilean Vajues 

^ Types £t Levels of Speaking 



DiscussiO' 



Hie studeat' shoulcj^ ' Gr> 1 3 

a, ^ Use appropriate* level of formality ' 

in speaking according to context of - * 

the communlcat ion ( fo rmal > informal ^ ^ 

. ^ , ^- 

b, Ajdju^ type of speaking in terps of 
Function of speecK (inforiuationai^ 

\ eriotionalj etc), - ■ - 2,7 - 2,5 * 2,2 

c* Adapt speec^ behaviour and organization 

to nature of gijoup situation (sice of ■t'* 

group, discussion vs • debate^ 'etcK 2,8 2.5 "2,2 



i 



This s^ll area recexvedy^ite lowest rating of the sneaking skills, being ^ 

rated generally as "Important^* or "Of Moderate Importance", So single skill 

* w * * ' ' * ' * 

stood out having^ much greater or lesser i,mportance; howevert it Should 

^ * ' , * 

be noted'^tbat the importance of tnese skills taoved upward in the nigjii^r 

grade* levels,* * - . * ^ * ' 
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Table 6-5 Mean Values . ^ 

Effect _of Speaking (t Listening* 



^ The student should; - 


Gr, 1. " ^ 


3 ► 


7 




Use effective non-verbal skills (pacing ^ 
emphasis J gesture> etc,)* * ^. ' - 


/ 


"2,8 


2-. 5 




Present thoughts in the most effective 
manner (organization^ emphasis /suspense^ - 
^ rate J e^tc) - ' ' 


2^5' 


* 

2,2 


1.9 ' 


a. 


Develop increased sensi^vity to others 
through peaking. ^ ^ 

Appreciate that speaking and listening 
^e reciprocal activftles^ 


2.0* 
.1-6 


1.9 


1.9. 
1.6 


e. 


Shov confi<3e|ice and pleasi/re in' s^peaking , 


M,6 


1.6 


1.8 . 


if. 


* tEnderstand tlTe*ef^cc upof^ -himselT and 
othiers of 'techniques in e^RAL COMMUNICATIOtt.- 


2A^ 


* 

L.9 ■ 


• . \ 
'2.0 ' 



1 

3 




u^on others ar 



4i 



Disci&sio^n : ^ ^ 

The eftect o'f Aoea^ihg/ u^on others and listening upotj self ranked 
geueraliy^as .**In)pr6rtanc4* with some marlf^'shifts io emphasis in respect; 
'■to> the subskills,* Non-verbal skills (a) were considered only'*'Of ' 
Moderate Iinportanee'^ particularly at the prlniary levels while appreciation 
of Che recipro<i&f nature of, spe^kirfg-JJd listening (d) andT confident ' " 
.in speaking ^ ;iisteniftg (e) vere ranked in the **Essen*tiai'* category 
by a}>o5£ 1/2 orsthe^^j:/spondentj 'at all'levels/ ' W ^ 
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Table* 6-6 Me^n Values 

' Use of Sgeech Skills 



The student should: 



7 



a. ^.Use appropriate-skills\ln preparirtg for s^^^^lng 
(Tesearch^ planning^ pr^ctice^ etc.). 

I'se speech skills effectively in other ^reas 
of the curriculum, 

Communicate'thought and mood in or^l ' * 
^ Treading, chcvral speaking and^ dramatic ' 

' <^ ibov ability to 
criteria^ fo^* eva 



aluat 



abiiSh apj)ropriace 
tin^ Speech. 

Apply ^pp'ropriace criteria Co * 
evaluates o,wn and others speech . 



1.2 

1.9 
3.1 
3.0 



2.4 



2.0 



1.9 



217 



2.6 



4.8 
1.9 

2.1 
2". 5 
2-3 



Discussion : • ' * J ^ 

The use of speech skills T,feceived an unexpectedly low ovjerall 

" ^rankbing ranging between^;'lmportanty -and "Qf Mbderate Importartce". This ' 
4j i/nexpected in that It would seenj th^t application of any skill being, 
d^velope<J slj^ul^ receive a high priority. Howev^^ $ general , increase in ' 
importance of tliis speech* a^ea was ^registered as the gradfe level' increased, 

' Within^the "subskillst the skills of preparing f^r and evaluating spefeking\ 

i{a, ,d^ e) v^fe considt&rably-le&s important , at tl^e primary than at the ^ 

J ifiCenn€<iiate levels • .Th^ Skill of commudic^tin^ thought andv mood^H^ali / • 

. oral activity (c) was 'the ciost highly regarded of' the set by the prim.ary \ 

I ■ * ■ - ' * ^ 

t<*athets, ,whiie preparing for and using skills <a7 b) was. the most Lroportant 

* * i **• * ** * 

"for Internediare t^a^hers, , , ' .n * ^ 
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Table 6-7 Mean Values 

'Auditory r^lscrlmlijation Skills 



The stud'erft sb<)ul4r 


Gr. 1 


3 


7 


a. ^tfnderstftnd and use diffeVent 
patterns* and types of sound 
(phonemes j rhymes intonation j * ^ 
articulation J, enunciation.^ tone> 
voluTi>e/ etc-)' - ^ ' 


2.1 


2,3 




b- Adjust listening to a speaker's 
voi<ie and ^rticolation and th^ 
acoustical conditions of t^e % 
listening experience 


2.6 

* 


* 

2.4 






* 




* 











^ "Discussion; ^ , 
; — ' * 

. , Devfrlapment of auditory iscrimination ■ skills was a, category ranlJfed 

diiS^rentially by teachers depending oa suoskill and gr^e level, Th^, simpler 

' » ^ ' , * ^ 

^ skill of understanding and^using different patterns of sounds (a) was considered 

more i:aport^nt in Grade 1 than in either of the' higher grades. The more complex 
" skill, adjusting to the speaker's' voice (h) , was how^ever /consi'dered. more im- 
portant at Grades 3 and 7, than at Grade 1. This finding' suggests that te^achers 
se^ ar developmental sequence in auditory discrimination skills- , 



Table 6-8 Mean Values 

^Comprehension in Listening 



The ^student should; ' Or. 1 3 ^ 7 



3,1 2A 



U I'dentify speaker's purpose* ' 2„7 2,3 - i*:8 



♦ 



a, * Use T^istening to gain information. i,3 1.3 lA- 

b. -Understand aftd follow or^l <liscussion. 1,3 1*3 lA* 

■ * 

c\ Develop and use i>asic listening ^ 

comprehension skills (e,g, main l<fea, ^ * i 
details, sequence,* comparison, , ^ 

^■^^ relationships, evaluation, etc,) • 1.7" 1,6 1*6 

6* Use context to determine unknown 

meaning (verbal and non-verbal), * 1,9 1.6 1,8 

e» Compensate for speaker's verbal habits, 2.8 215 2,4^ 

Interpret verbal and non-verbal clues ' * 

to spe^er'5 character, *r * 3,0 2,7 2,5 

g» Ask questions which help the speaker 

say what he^ans, ^ ,2, A 2,2^ 2,2 . 

h. Take notes as an aid to remembering, A,l^ 3, A" ^ 2*3 

i, Under&tand'non^^verbal clues to A 
EDeaning, 



Discussion : 



On ,the who fef^e ache rs ranked comprehension skillsHn listening as only 
''Important" or **0f Moderate Importance" ^ a somewhat surprising -finding In view 
of the often expressed concern for lack of listening comprehension among .children 
' In^the classroomr. This was one skill category where> In some cases> a higher 
' p'ifiority was, assigned with an Incre^S^ In grade level. In the subskills^ for 
example^^the more complex- skills such as '^compensate for speaker's verbal 
habits (e) ^nd "IdentUy speaker's purpose" (J) w^r^ considered more important 
at the higher gr4de levels than at the , lower levels," However* the simpler 
^listening skills sudi as '*use listening to- gain information" (a) and **under- ■ 
^stand and' follow oral discussion'* '^b) we^re considered to'haye a high priority 
by aj.1 respondents, * * a' • ' * ' 



Table 6-9 Mean Values 

Evaluation in Listening 



The student should: 



1 



a. 



Receive all* relevant information before B 
forming an opinion*' * ' 2*4 2,^ 1^ 

h. Analyze and'judg'e propoganda, ^ ' 3-3 2.7 1.7 

* c. Use critical listening technique's. 3.3 / 2*7 

(e.^. evalu||^: material presented, style 
of presentation, impact, use "of language, 
retention by^audlence^ fact Vs. opinion^; * 
^etco 



J 



Discussion^* 



/ 

luati'bn 



The evaluati'bn category produced a highly differential ranking as a 
function of sub^ill and grade level* ^ As ^>efore, the simplet vrere 
ranke*d higher, e,g, "receive information" (a> was ranked higher than either 
"analyze and judge propaganda" (b') or "use critical listening techniques" (c) . 
All skilly were ranked higher by the Grade 7 teachers -wt|o rated the skills erf 
evaluation in listening^ i^t^he "Essential" to "Important" categories while the 
.primary teacher plated them in the "Important*' to "Of ^Hoderste Importance*' - 
categories* * . X , . * ^ / 



V 



9. 



> 



0 
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Table 6-10 Mft€£tk Values 

Appreciation in Listening 



J — ' " 

The student shoulxl: 


Gr. 1 


3 


f ^" 


a.'. Appreciate the relationship between 
speaking ^nd listening; 


1.7 


1.7 


1.9 


develop awareness ot aesthetic qualiries 
of sounds^ in language and music. 




2.2 


2.3 


c. Enjoy oral literature aijid ■Crania, ^ 


1.7 


1.7 


2.1 ~- 


d. Appreciate the Importance cfliistening 
4 in communication an^ learning. 


1.5 


1.5 


r.7 


Develop awareness sensitivity > and 
imagination through literature^ 
conversation and non-Verbal sound 
experiences. 


1'.7 


1.8 

V 


2.0 



Discussion : 

/ 

X somewhat different and unexpected pattern of r^ponses occurred 
in the category of Appreciation in Listening. This category > 
considered by curriculum authorities to be comprised of complex and 
abstract list^ing skills was yanked t>igher in eve^y instance by y 
the primary teachers than by the intermediate t<^^achers.^ Of the subskills^ 
the twO' emphasising more basic liat^ing appreciation skills'^ i»e»> 
"Appreciate relationships between speaking and ^listening " (a) and 
"Appreciate" importance of listening in communication and learning" (d) 
were ranked highest by all respondents. 



Table 6-11 Mean Values 

Levels^ and Usage in Listening 



Gr. 



The student should: ^ 

a. Develop knowledige and use of all levels 
of listening (i.e. hearing corresponds 
to word perception in readings analysis 
to recognize meaningful units^ 
asso^TStlon of meaning with vords^^ 
assimilation of vords into total 
spoken message^ reaction " covert 
or overt following evaFuation" of " " ' , 
^contantj etc.)- 2,1 2.2 2.2 

b* Ap"preciate anC accept source and 
^ appropriateness of dialect. " ' 3.1 2.9 2.6 

c* Understand the appropriatenes^ of , * . . 

level of formality in speech. 3.2 2*9 2*5 

d* Adapt listening behaviour to the purpose 

.for listening. 2.1 .2,1* 2, 1 



Discussion: 



■ ■ \ 



✓ 



As a gen^j;^l skills category^ rankings placed this .area among the l^wer 
of the oral communj^oation skills with an overall ranking between "Important" 
and "of Moderate Importance'^ As pre^viously noted^ there was evidence that the. 
more complex^skills w^re considered to be more important at the higher grade 
levels* This was shown by the higher rankings at the Grade 3 and 7 levels of 
the aubskiils "appreciate and accept .dialect" (b) and "understand level of 
formality Jn Speech" (c). Rankings of ot+ier, simpler and, more common skills^ 
showed a similar' distribution at- all grade levels. 



Table .6-12 Maan Values 

Memory in Listening 



The 


m — r» ' 

student should: ^ \ 


Gr, I 


3 


7 


a. 


Use short term memory for sounds and 
l^ng term memory for meanings* 

Improve auditory memory* 


2.2 
U7 


2.2 
1-9 


2,3 

M 



Discussion ' - _ * ^ 

\ ^ills in *chis ca'tegory were generally consi^red "Important" co 

"Of Moderate Importance'* with a somewhat lower priority rating being 
.given by the teachers at higher gjrade levels- Of the two subskills the 
one probably most Familiar to ceache rs > ^ i * e- "improve auditory memory" (b) 
received the higher rankings especiallyat the primary level. 



■ ( 



5 
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B< LEARHinc OUTQOMES ACCORDING TQ SCHOOL TRUSTEES 



Table 6-13 ' Mean Va^es 



(- 



Lekrnilig Outcomes - Trustee Questionnaire 



The pupil should: 



Enunciate cle^ly and develop pleasing voice quality 

Appreciate variation iiv pronanciation according Co 
regional and social influences ^ 

Express thoughts fluently and logically 

Use speecli appropriate to circumstances in tenns of 
formality and level 

e. Use suitable speaking skills to present thoughts 
effectively 

Use appropriate skills in preparing for speaking and 
use them In other a?eas 

g* Understand ajid use different patterns and types of 
such aa intonation and volume ^ ^ 

Understand aiTd follow oral discussion 



f sound 



'Ask pertinent questions of the speaker 
j- Listen and evaluace\ information before forming an opinion 
k, A&pi^eciate aT^P^v 



/ 

1-0 
• 1,5 

2:6 

2.3 

1.1 

3.0 
l.A 
2.0 
1.4 



i^eciate aTjy^develop awarewessj sensitivity and 



. Aj>precia 

imagination thVou^ listening to literature 6 conversation 
4 _ V 



^2.1 



Discussion: 



\ 



the* trifttee 



I *■ 

All lesrniig outqomes were relatively highly regarded /by the' tri^fetee 

respondents- Their responses were generally in the categories ^^Essential" or 

"Of Moderate ImpgrtanceV, with several of the. objectives/being ob\iou^ly 

preferred ove^ the others. The most highly rated gsarls were those relatively 

' -\ I! ^ 

simple ones concerned with fluency (c) , DraL<iis<i^si<>n nbilii 



))) an^ listening 
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prior to forming opiai,oas (j). These generally have to do with formal and 
informal discussioa. Those next most important wete mqre specific and complex 
speaking and' listening skills: enunciation (a), appropriatene'fes of speech (d) , 
suitable skills (ej (f), ability to ask questions (i) and dei^elopment of 
awareness through listening (k) . Those objectives least value4 were one's 
related to social aad regional influences on speech (K) and u'&e- of different 
patterns such as intonation and volume (g). 
/ 



97 



r 
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SUMMARY AMD COMCLUSIOHS ' 

On the whole, there was-^ remarkable degree of agreeiqen't, among the 
teachers all levels^ Grades 1> 3 and 7s as, to the importance o£ skills. 
The responses varied Jlttle from group to 'group' Where^varlatlon occurred 
It was In the more complex skill areas such as In the development of types 
and levels of speaking skills. Here> as upward' evaluation of the skill 
accompanied an increase in grade level of the ^respondent . The author 
anticipated that this outcome would reveal the teacfiers' c<^cern for an 
evolving > spiral curriculum designed to meet the growing communication needs 
of maturing children* 



ir^ive. 



6i-l Voice Skills : Teachers appeared to percfeive.the development' of 
voice skills in somewhat superficial terms> focussing on enunciation rather^ 
than the more complex skills of pleasing voice quality and effective voice 
characteristics^ These results may also be due to tt}e desire among teachers ' 
to' insure development of certain simpler prereq^uisite skills before procee^in^* 
with more complex ones> of which these simpler skills are a part. 



. 6-2 UsaRe and Dialect In Spdakln^: ^^^^ findings suggest that accuracy 

of expression is considered by teachers to be more important than matteJrs 
of richness and variation in expression." Teachers at higher levels appear to 

see greater value in developing a wider variety of skills in this category. 

Here alSo> teachers lAay be focussing on the need to develop simpler prerequisite 

skilts first. 

6-3 Fluency and Precision in Speaking : Teachers generally believed j ^ 
fluency and precision^ with respect to other subskills> to be of particularly 
great impprtance in or^l language development^ a result one would expect of 
classroom professionals. Even so> fluency was perceived to be of signif icaotly 
greater importance than precision. This suggests that teachers ar^ more con- 
cerned with the anwunt rather than the quality of oral expression. This view 



95. 



is supported by Evidence from language developntent studies which shows that 

- . ■ 1- ' ^ * • \ 

^language learning moves from fluency to control. 



6-4 Types and Levels * of Speaking -; The. findings iTi -t^his se^ction, when 
paired with those in the^previous onej suggest that teacK^rs perceive oral * ■ , 
lati^uage development in rather simplistic terms* They wish to focus more upon 
development of accuracy and precision than upon development of' variat^on^in 
the use of langtjage* Here again, concern for prerequisite ski-ll development may* 
be the ba&ts for these findings* 

' 6-5 Eff-ect of Speaking ai^Li stening : The results in this area appear 
to indicate a relative lack of ' concern for any but verbal skill development tfhich 
suggests a strong desire to link speaking and listening and to make those activi- . 
ties p>leasura^le* Development of non verbal skills wa^ viewed to be of secondary 
consideration^ suggesting that the importance of the non-verbal message system is 
not fully understood or appreciated by teacfhers, 

• . \ , - 

6-6 Us'e of Speech Skills i The&ei results suggest a relative lack of emphasis 
upon applying and evaluating speech skills » a circumstance not uncommon in many 
crowded and Vsilept" classrooms* Greater stress might be placed on developing 
and evaluating speech ska^lls in a functional setting, 

6-7 Auditory Discrimination Skills i These finding's suggest tftat primary- 
teachers are highly concerned .with d^eloping children's listening skills 
in the fine or more limited elements of the phoaolog'ical system of language, 
i,e* phonics abilities, and less concerned with regard %q the broader u^^e of 
listening! skills tcs derive meaning from a speaker, This^ emphasis was reversed 
at higher ^ade levels, showirig deyelopm6ntal trend in. skill building. ' ^ 

4 f. ■ \ ^.t 



^ob^n^ W,D* The language of* elementary school childretl * -Champaign^ 111* 
* National Council of Teachers of English^ '19'63. " - ^ 



I 



6-8 Comprehension In Listening : Thesi i Indlngs ' Indicate that^ while 
^teachers are generally vitally. cono^rned about chlldr^'s listening compre- 
hensldj^ skills^ they consider the development ojf skills In this area as being 
generaj^ly only- "Important" or "Of Moderate liipbjf tarce" * This apparent Inton** 
slstency may be reinforcement for the commonly held- view that listening skills 

develop **naturaily'* unlike reading skills which!have to be learn^ through a 

- ^ ' 1 ^ 
sequential skills program. This interpretation ,1s reinforced by the agreement 

among all respondents th^t the less complex ]|lstenlng skills are. much more lin- 

portantj ' than *the| more complex o^s. 




/ I ? ■ 

6-9 Evaluation In Listening ; The f indj^n^ suggest that .teachers believe 

children are noti generally able or do not iieed t^o applyj except oa a limited 

basi^, evaluative skills in listening until they reach the maturity ;of the. 

intermediate grades. A^ain^ these results may be seen as evidence of* the 

teachers' concerns for ^rel^ant skills development In terms pupil need^ abllltiyi 

a]|id readiness* As valid as th^s view Is from the standpoint of learning theory 

It Should also be noted that all skills can be developed in a spiral fashion 



and can thus be lat/roduced early 



in the Curriculam* 



6t1Q Appreciation In Listening ; Conclusions arising ?rom the ,f Indin^ In 
this ar^a of listening may he stated as f^^llows^ Primary teacher^ appear to be 
significantly ^ore concerned than intermediate teachers with- developing in 
children a strongly affective resj^onse to listening tasks. The more elemental 
tasks' la*llsteniag continue to be perceived as being more important than* the more 
complex oned. The flitst of ^hese conclusions runs counter to the cpmm^ly held , 
belief among educators! tfiat it isVlfe moje mature child rathet th^n the younger r 
^ child who needs and Is able to appreciate listening experiences. Perhaps It is ' 
the priJDary teachers' overriding concjern fob the emotional sdate of t^e students 
that resulted In the pattern of responses seen above+ All' te'aclterst fiowever^ 



see the Importance of a positive affective state In listening/ 

6-13t Levels an4^^ Usaae/ln Llgtenlng : The evidence In this section points 
to the developmental or st/lral cod^pt of curriculum held by mgny teachers 
wherein more compl'fe^ tasks are presented more fully as part of la^er learning 
experiences. While significant differences exist among rankings of skills at 
different grad^, levels> these differences are In -the logical *dlrectlon> l,e** 
more complex skills are con0dered more important at the lower^erade level*;. 

V , ' 

6-12 Memory In Listening : The findings suggest that while teachers s^e 
a relationship between listening and memory, the relationship Is held to be no 
more than ^'Important" In th^ primary ^grade^ and less so at the higher levels. 
At the fower levels It would appear that phonics skill deveiopmeilt may make 
memory a more Important il/tening skUl that It Is at the hlghelr levels* - 



6-JL3 Learning Outcomes - Trustee Questionnaire s The r^latlveiy high 
rankings oT all learning outcom'fes was not unexpected In that^all Items were ' 
chosen from a bank of accepted learning outcomes for oral comtounlcVtlon. 

Slmple> convention3l> and Informal goals were rated as being more 
Important than the more complex and formal objectives* This result suggests 

that trustees see the oral communication programme In essential or basic terms. 

/ 



Kelatl'oflshlp^ 'between Rankings of Leanf^ng Outcpmes' by School Trustees and Teachers * 



* As <J-id the teacherS^^he tnW^tees.^aw importar%ce In all statefi 
objectives of speaking and ilstenln|'. ifThis tes!3t Is understandable since 

all ttbeae,' goals had been selectea on th^ basis of their generally, agreed- 

upon importance. ^ , ^ / * 



, . The trustees\ unlike ihe teachers , rated the objecj:lves both higher 
and lower (See Tables ^1 to 6-12), The ones they thought Important they 
rated somewhat-higher than bad the teachers and conversely £or> thosje at the 
other end o^the ,scale. 'This result may be 'due to the biased sample ^(A7% of 

^the possible respondents) and the less comprehensive \new held^by lay peoijle 
of a total educational program. ^ ^ * 0 ■ 

.Like the 'teachers^ the trustees rated t;he simpler skJMls higher and 
ti\& more complex ones lower. This flfidlng suggests a somewhat narrowly 
focussed view of. the possible range of developinent j.n oral^ cotamunlcatlon. ' 



■ A notreworthy variation in responses was the Instance where teachers 

rated the* develo^Jwent and use, of varying patterns of sounds such as In 

t * 

audlltor^ dlscrlmlf^atlon^ tone and volume as the second highest goai^ 
? while trustees rated this pbjectlve as the* least Important one. This' 
result su^ests that teachers believe In the Importancev of developing 
specific speech and listening characteristics as building blocks to other 
larger behavlprs while lay, persons not perpelve the Importante of such 
an analytical approach. Some variation In the wording of the statements 
for^'th^ twp groups may also have produced response* differences . ^ 



alsJo c 



Variation In response al^ occurred In the area of usage and dialect. 
Whlleteachers considered these skills to be at least "Important*^ trustees 

agreed upon the relative lack of Importance of appropriate usage and dialect. 

t 

This suggests a greater emphasis by trustees upon skills which might be 
considered more basic In oral language development. 



J 
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INTERPtlETATIONS AND IMPLICATIOKS 



The author presents frhe following interpretations and Implications as 
they arise out of the findings a^ concitisions from this part of the questionnaire; 

I* Because of their indicateji^ importance by teach^rs^ all learning outcome^ 

identified in the ^present questionnaire should be considered ^as part of * 
the standard curriculum for elementary schools in -British Columbia. 

2* .In light of the conslst^ent emphasis by respondents upon simpler ^kill^t ' 
there should be greater emphasis placed on the importance of the more ^ 
complex skills in ojal communication as identified iti the findings of 
fhi's report. ' . \ ' , ' 

3. Because of the resulting focus^on l>asi,c skill (J^Velopment^ the relationship 
between simple unitary skills of speaking and' li^tehing aird the more 
global and unified behaviors in oral communication should be emphasised' 

in a curriculum for elemenjcary school^. 

4. In light of fhe devetlopmental trenS "seen -in ratings of skillsj sequence ► 
of skill development from ptimary to upper elementary should ^generally 
folldw the pattern of priorities identified in the findings with some ^ 
greater emphasis on the more complex ski^Js- iif the-T^rlmary'^rades.. 

Is. Because of the indicated relative lack of emphasis oq^evaluatton of 
J. speech behaviors^ oral communication skills should be evaluated'in a^ 

functional setting to determine how effective they' are for communlcatidu:!^ ^ 

6f As consistently •high ratings^. were given to oral communication objectlves> 

' * ■ . ' ' it . " 

the" total language arts -curricfiluni should have oral communication ' , 
' ■ * /'^' ^ ' 

- adequatej^y represented within its structurel^/" : 

♦ , ' ' <f ^ — 

7. In light of their narrow view of "ttie scope of^j^he o^al' curriculum 

trustees and other lay persons should have-^ilidre comprehensive information 

about oral cotiftaunication. skills , " * ■ * 

^ " ■ - » * ' 

5< Considering the vie^ lield by teachers and' trustees of the nature and 
' / *^ . . 

5C0pe of oral communicattdn^ teacher .educators should ensure that pre- 
* " ^' ' ' * ^ * ' 

Service instruction in language arts'reveltjs the extent tffj as irell as 

the relationships and priori'lies among t|3[^:eleifents of the oral' 
'.yCommunication programme as taent^fie4 ^the .findings and conclusions - 



of this report. 
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SECQHDARY LANGUAGE ARTS/EMGLISH 



\ 



f • ^ ^' • • * lt)l. 

' /' , ' , ■ ^ . 

ABSTRACT _ - . ' ' ) . 

'The Secondary English/Language Arts Questionnaire cont^ained a series 

of Skills and Objectives which the teachers in Grades 8^ II ^,12 were asked 

to eval^te in terms of an ideal language progratiane. ( Skills and abilities in 

eight general areas were presented for evaluation. Each of these areas 

critical^ awareness^ writings general literature> drama> poetry^ f^rose> 

, < * ^ I. 

speaking and listening and reading -contained from seven to sixteen learning 

putcovtes* 

■All objectives in the qu^fe«^ionnaire'appeared to have considerable Ini" 
portance in the teachers' minds. The repprt will> howeve^ ,identi/y the s 
discrimination^ between the' relative values of many o^jec^ivest The ^is^ 
crimia^ti^n^ are lai^gely between degrees of high impbrtance^ since almost ^ 
all responses to aJi categories were either "Essential") "Important*' pr "Of 
Modera^te Im^orta^nce". That* the teachers can and do discriflUnate to this 
degt<ee suggests their coacern for thei^r profession and for tb^i^ students. 
The high degree o^f response to the Questionnaire in general also confirms 
this observatioai^ . ' - , . 

However^ the remarkable agreement over the value of these objectives 
for ^11 three grade levels dpes tend to suggest > especially la dealing with ' 
literature, that perhaps more* distinction should be made betweetr-^he objectives 
at various leve4,s. "M^feaa values among the thtee levels rarely differed by more 
th^in At aad it, would seem that mdrtf^omplex and sophisticated skills Of criti- 
CP} or stylistic analysis that Jrtght be^appropriate at the higher grades may 

be receiving sufficient- eiti^hasis . , Moreover^ th6 consistent emphasis at 
all levels on relating literature to personal experience laay lead to the 
exclusion or de-emphasis of other literary 'approaches which niay also fulHll 
the aim of anjoymeat. 



QRCAKIZATIQN OF THE CHAPTER. ^ . ■ - ' 
i * 

♦ - * 

' Part A of this chapter deals with the teachers' responses to and 
^- * ■ ^ * 

evaluations of a series of specific Ideal objectives in the major areas ^ 

'J _ 
of Language Arts/English Instruction. Fart B consists of the responses 

jof B.C* School Trustees .to a slightly modified version of Pare A of the 

questionnaire w Each of these parts contains a table j^f mean, values*"which 

shows the general tendency of the responses; the skiflls are geueral3,y 

grouped with the objectives that are Identified as more important heading 

the table. " The "Discussion" which follows each 'table outlines ih summary , 

form the major trends in the data. Part C, "Sutmnary and Conclusions"^ ' ■ 

contains the researchers discussions of the main ideas suggested by the 

data ia each of the major alreas surveyed^ followed by some general observations 

Part P'consists of specific interpretations deriving from Part C; these 

interpretations concern Secondary Language Arts/*Engllsh Learning Outcomes. 

ITie Secondary ^Language Arts Queistionnaire was stent to '^ll ^teachers 
at the Crade 8^ 11 and 12 Levels; nearly ninety percent of the Questionnaires" 
were returned completed. The total responses were ^^0 (87%) at the Crade, 8 
Ij&ve^> 350 (88%) at Crade il> and 274 (90%) at Grade 11^ 

J ' ' 



Ik) 



The' data in each 'of the tables In this chapter is reported on a value 
scale of*l through 5y the first value representing the highest. The , 
Questionnaires 'were designed teachers and trustees to select a 
response to ea^^ dtem as being: U Essential 2. Important 3. OX 
^-Moderate Imp6i^tance 4. Of_Little Importance> or 5- Of No Importance. 
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A. LEARNING OUTCOMES IN SECONDAKY LANGUAGE .ARTS IN AN "IDEAL SETTING" 



Table 7-1 Mean Values * 

Critical Awareness 





^tuden^ should be able to: 


Gr.8 


Gr .11 


Gr.l2 ' 




A 










a. 


• evaluate validity and reliability * of 
Sources of information 




i.6 


1.6 




b. 


distinguish between report^ 
juagement, and inference 


2.0 ^ ^ 


1.6 


.1.5 






recognize techniques of persuasion 




1.7 


1.6 y > 






perceive, slanted writing 


2.2 


1.8 


1.6 * 




e. 


distinguish between' connotation 
1 and denotation 


2.2 


1.8'' 


1.7 ^ 




f * 


recognize quality in written and 
spoken word 

have experience in all types of * 
communication ^ 




1.8 


1-8 








1.'9 '' 


2.0 




* 1. 


Essential 2, Important 3* Moderate 


Importance 


4. Little 


Importance 


f 



* Discussion: 



5 . No Tnnportance 



^ Tochers "at all grade levels generally, agreed upon the importance ot 
critical awareness skills, since most responses wei^ ^ither **Essential** or 
"Important* . Flore sophisticated levels of critical awareness - such as 
perceiving slanted writing (d) ox recognizing the techniques of persuasion (c) - 
were deemed more import^t at the higher grade leyels, whereas Grade 8 teachers 
felt that experience in all types of communication '(g) was the most significant 
aspect of their work In developing critical awareness. Compared with other 
ai^eas, sXich as writing and reading,' Grade 8 respondents> howeverj placed 
slightly less emphasis on*this area. 



r 
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Table 7-2 . tfean Values 
, Writing 



^r,tl Gt.12 



A 


student should be able to\ 










* a. 


write clearly and precisely 


1. 


5 


1-3 


' ■ 1,3 
k 


b. 


'display logical development and 
organization 


1. 


7 


1.5 


1.4 


c. 


have an appropriate level of 
vocabaiat>y to deal with his material 


1. 


7 


1,6 


1,6 


d. 


write grammatically 


1. 


8 * 


1-7 






spell correctly 


J. 


8 


1,8 
* 


1,8- 


f , 


display creativity and ot^iginality ■ 


2. 


■1 


' 2,3 


2,3 J 




pay attention tCK handwriting and 
general appearance 


2. 




2,6 


2,6 


h- 


write accurately with speed 


2. 


8 


^2,8 






1iave a knowledge of grammatical terms 


2. 


9 ' 


x3,a 


3*0 



•V J' 



Discussion : ^ " ' 

\ " t ' * 

As might be expected, teachers at all levels agreed that, the ability^ 

to write clearly and precisely (a) was the most essetttial skill in tl\is 

area; indeed, over 702 of Grade 11 and i2 teachers identified this broad 

skill as **Essent^ial", dntr of the highest areas of agreement in this section. 

Organiz^ion (b) was the second most essential skill, although 

-Ji^ach^r^Nf laced marginally less emphasi s on this tec|^n i<f ue at^he grade yff'^IeveTT^ 

An appropriate level-of vocabulary (c) and ^he ability to write gramraai 

(d) though not necessarily with a knowledge of grammatical terms ( 

' deemed of importance, as was spelling (c). The need for creativity and OFigi- 
nalHy (f) of ideas was considered Important, but significantly below the 1: 
five ba^ic. writing 'skills;, curiously, this focus on ideas seemed to be of ^ 

-slightly less impor tan^e inN;he higher grades. Handwriting and, general^ * 
pearance (g), writing accurately with speed (h) , and a knowledge of grammatical 
terms (^^ were considered far 1-ess important skills, the latter especially 
being considered only "Of Moderate ImportanC^' at all levels. ^ 
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Table 7-3 



Mean Values 
Literature 







Gr* 8 


. Gr. 11 


• 

Gr, 


12 


A 


c ^M/iAn cKmi 1/1 K f> Jin la r a * 

enjoy the jading of literature 


1,8 




1,5 






relate literature to ^is own eit- 
peri^nc6S or vironmcn t ^ ^ 




1 7 




* 




recognize the author^s purpose 


1,8 


1.6 


1.5 






read widely In^ 'tiumber of genres 


-1.8 - 


U8= 














^e. 


evaluate a selection CFitically 


2,2. 


1,7 


. 1.6 






be aualre of basic elements 


2.0 


1.9 


1,8 






use literature as a source material 
for developing communication skills 


2.3, 


• 2.2 . 


2.2 




h. 


re^d intensively iti a few works 


2,6 * 


•'2,2' 


2,1 






recognize and discuss various genres 


.„ 2.6' ' 


._2,3 


2,2 






develop a critical vocabulary to 
deal with literature . * 


2,5 

J 


2.3* 


2.2 






identify t^e tone of a selection 


2,6 


2,3 


■ 2,2 






have a knowledge of the .general " 
his toricaL background of the works 
•or gertre 


3,1 


2,6 


2,6 


4 

V 




-LJ ^ ^- '-^ 











Discussion 1 ^ " * , ■ 

Teachers, at all grade lev^s seemed tQ agree that primarily students 
shb^iJ-d enjoy their, literature (a) and that they, should learn to relate 
'literature to their own experiences' and environment (b) - nearly half of 
all respondents ranked this ability as **Esserrt:ial'', At thef sarae^^cime,niow- 
ever» students should be encouraged *to recognize the author's purpose^). ^ 
Likeuiset teachers favored wide exposure to a number of works and'genres (d) > 
rathen than intensive reading ift a few works (h), Ii^tense critical evaluation 
of " works \e) was deemed more important at higheV gra^ levels^ although even 
there critical aspects suctv as formal terminology (j) including the tdenti^ 
fication ojf genre (i) , and historical background (1) were ranked generally as 
"Important" or "Of Moderate Importance-", 



Table 7-4 Mean Values 
Drama 



Gr.8 Gr**ll * Gr.ia 



A student should be able to: ' 














a* 


* 

analyze character and motivation 


2 


■? 


1 


.8 


1 


8 




analyze plays for meaning or theme. 


2 


.5. 


1 


.9 


1 


8 


c- 


visually stage movements a^d action 


2 


.5 


2 


.5 .. 




.5 


d* 


re).ate to the pla^} to'develop his 




t 






-« 


'6 




own c^^racter ^nH potential * 


2 


.6 


2 


.6 ■ 


2 


e. 


read *a part convincingly 


2 


.5 


2 


.7 


2 


.9 


f . 


analyze d^ramatic techniqiie 


3 


lO ' 




.6 


2 


.5 




apply conventional terms of 














\ 


literary Criticism ' * 


3 


.1- ' 


'2 


.7 


2 


.6 


h. 


analyze plays in their historical 
















context f 


3 


A 


a 






.0' 


1. 


write his own dramatic piece ^ 


3 


.0 


3 


.3 


3 


.5 



Discussion: 




' All skills in this section were ranked as Considerably le^ Important 
than those dealing with other literary genres; most rankings, indeed were * 
either "Important" or ''Of Moderate Iiaportartce". Analyzing plays for meaning^ 
(b)| character ^d motive (a) were deemed most important at all three levels, 
and were considered slightly more important' in the upper gf ades . ^Determining 
th^ historical context (h) and writing original dramajtic pifeces (i) were con- 
sidered of less importance than otiher" skflls . Involving students in the " 
physical action of a play - by reading a nart (e) or by visualizin' the staee 
action (c) - ranged generally mid-way between^"Important'* and "Of Moderate 
Importance" but tending toward the lat,ter rankings 
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# * • Table 7-5 Mean Values 

- ,PQetry 












Gr.8 


' Gr. 11 


^ — 

.Gr.l2 


* 


A 


\ 

3tudeTitf3hould be able to: 










a* 


enjoy the material 


1.4 


.1.6 


* 1.6 






be exposed to a wide range of pcetry 


lie 


1.7 


1.7 




d. 


telate poetry to his own attitudes 
and values ^ , 

comprehend the main theme and Ideas 


1.7 
1-8 


1.7 

1.6 


'"1.7 
1.6 






receive expos^ure'to the best poetry 


^2^3 


2.1 


2_^0_ 




f . 


learn* to Improve^hls own vocabulary 


2;3 ' 


2,2 


2:3 






r«ad a poem orally 


2.5 


2.6 


2.8 




h- 


analyze poetic techniques ^ 


3\0^ 


i.7 


' 2.6 






be 'aware of cultural ^nd historical 
backgrounds 




2.6 


2.5" ' ' 






write his own poetry 


2/7 


3.2 


■3.4 



Discussion :' , ' 

Rankings of skills Involving, poetry tended to follow the jtat-terns of 
tlie general literature skills^ with eJWoylng the material (a)> comprehending 
the main £tieai^ (d)»'^belng exposed to a Hide range (b) / and relating the ^po ems 
to the student^s own attitudes (c) being^ranked "Essential^ by nearly fifty 
per cen^ of the responSents ^t each grade level. Agalh^ the Wore formal 
critical skills seemed to receive less emphasis »^ although they were deemed 
slightly more Importanj at the higher grade levels^ Again^ too, direct In- 
volvement through reading aloud (g) or wrltipg or^Lglnal poems (j) was con- 
sidered of less importance^ especlall^ln Grade ^2 



Tab'le 7-6 Mean Values 
Prose ^ 







Gr.8 


Gr.ll 


Gr.l2 




A 


student shouH be able to: 
comprehend theNdteral meaning 










a» 


1.5 


1.3 


1.3 






enjoy the material 


1.5 


1.7 


'1.7 




c* 


^understand the main theme(s) 


1.8 ^ 


1.5 


l.A , 




d. 


receive wide exposure to good prose 


■ 1.7 


1.7 


1,7 


M 

w 


e. 


relate selections to his own 
experiences 


1.7 


1.8 


1.7 . 




£. 


analyze motive and character 




" T.9 ^ 








Mse the material to lead to oral 
or written wo^k " , 


2.0 


2.0 


I 2.0 




h. 


abstract factual materials 


2.3 


2.L 


2.1 




i. 


bfe aware of the genre Involved*: 


2.5 


2.3 


2,2 






be aware of the writer ^s style 


2.8 


2. A 


2.3 






criticize technical aspects 


3.0 


2.7 


2.5 




1. 


have a knowledge of the historical 
backgrounds 


3.0 


2.8 


,2.7*^ 

■ * 





« * ■ * . 

^ Discussions ^ ^ ' * * 4 



Responses In t^ls section also followed the pattern of the other^ 
sections on literature » with perhaps more agreement at each of the grade 
levels. More emphasis was^ placed on comprehending the literal meaning and 
main Ideas of a prose selection (a)^ but wide exposure (d)> enloyroent (b)^ 
and connection with a student's own experiences (e) were all generally 
ranked betwjeen "Essential^' and '^Import^nt^' as was outcome (c)» understanding^ 
the main theme. Less importance was attached to more critical aspdtts of ' 
analysis such as genre <1>, style <j) > and historical backj^ound <1) > all of 
which skills were ranked .near the level of "Of Moderate Importance". , 



Table 7-7 Mean Values 

Speaking an<j Listening 







Gr.8 


Gr:ll 


. Gr,12 


A 


stu<jent shou'l<j be able to; 




i 




a. 


follow directions 


1.3 


l.A • 


1,A ^ ' 


ll 


or challenjging^ unclear points) 


1.7 


1.5 


^ 1-5 . 


c - 


tiearly 


1.7 


1.6 




- di 


have a vocabulary appropriate to his 
'grade level 


1.7 


1.7 . 


1,7 




ase contest to construe meaning 


1.7 


•1.7. 


1.7 


f , 


understand and follow lectures and 
discussions' 


1.8 


1.6 ■ 


1.7 


* 


have a reading vocabularyappropriSte 
to material 


1.8 


l.TB 


1,8 




take useful notes from written or 
oral, material 


2.2 




* 

2.0 




t>araphra5e accurately material « 
delivered orally ' 


2.1 


, 2.1 


2.0 • 




paraphrase a written argument 


2.3 


2,1 


2.1 




read poetry and drama aloud with 
feeding 


2.8 


2,9 


3.1 


1* 


give a formal "speech 
*■ 1 


3.1 


3,1 


3.2 . 

* 



Dlscussioai 



While most speakiog and listening skills, save ttose of formal' 
speeches (1) and reading poetry and drama aloud (k) , were ranked - 
■•'Essential" or "Important", onore emphasis at all grade levels. was perhaps 
given to listening than to speaking, TIhe ability to 'follow directions (a) 
was c^onsidered the' most essential ,*'l)ut emphasis was also put upon*appropriate 
vocabulary (4) and. upon the clea> fo^mulatl^jn oL<iuestions and statements (c)^ 
Parkphrasing written and oral o^terial (i).and taking notes^h) were ranked-' 
~a3^' important^ so than the." sRills previously noted. Teachers at 

all grade levels wer^ consistent In their ratings of the,se skills. 
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Table 7^6 Mean Values 
Read ing 





* * 


Gr,8 


• Gr,ll . 


'Gra2 


A student should be able to: 








a* 


use the dictionary effectively 


1,A ^ 


X.4 


i,a'^ ' • 




comp rehend at the literal Xe ve I 

f o 1 1 Au 4^rer f irtn^ oart of Afiidv 
skills 


1 

1*6 


1 i 

1.5 


■t' * '' 


d. 


use book parts (contents^ index^ etc*) 
as part of study skills 


1,7 


1.7 . 


r.7 


e. 


use context clues to derive meaning 
'of new words , 


1.6 


1.7 


. ■ 

i.7 


L * 


f if 


1.8 


. 1.8 




s- 


use the library In- specific content 
areas 


• 

1.9 < 


1.8 


X.7 


h. 


adjust reading rate to suit purpose 
and nature oi the ma^rial 


I. '9 


1.8 


1.7 . * 


i. 


comprehend at the iif^rential lev^l ' 


2.0 ^ • 


t. 7 


1. 7 'J 




use photfics skills to pronounce 
new words - q 


* 

1.9 


2.0 


2.0 / 




use appropriate organizing skills ^ 


2.3 


1.8 


1.9 /■ /■ 


U 


comprehend ac the^ critical level 


2.4 


2.0 


' 1.9 ■■ / 


m+ 


use structural analysis to under- 
stand new w<\rds ^ 


2.*. 


2.1 


2/2 , / 

/ 

Z.O 


n* 


differentiate between informational 
and narrative material so as to u^ 
appropriate sklile to deal with each t 


2.3 


• Z.l ^ 




use references -in specific content ' 
areas for research 


2.3 • 




z.o 




use graphic aids 


'Z.5 




2.6 ^ 



Discussion : * > ^ 

Teachers'at ,all three levels agreed remarkably on the importance of 
the listed reading skills; e^ghfc;^ to ninety per cen^^of the respondents rated 
skills (a) \o (o) as either ."essential" or "Important". The abilities to use 
the dictionary effectively (a) ^ to follow direo,ti<?ns (c) ? and t'o cchnprehend at 
the literal level (b) were deemed the most essential, whereas responses to 
bas^c research skills, involving references and the library (g) , (o)^ clustered 
arotind the "important" ranking. Comprehension at the inferential and critical 



Ill* 



levels <1) and (l) were Considered more important at the higher grade levels^ 
while ^concentration on phonics skills (j)^ vocabulary (f ) ^ and cont^tual 
analysis (e) remained consistently high*.. '^XKe use of .graphic aids <p) seemed 
of less Importance, than any other reading abllltyt \ 



B, LEARNING OUTCOMES ACCORDIKG TO SCHOOL TRUSTEES 



. Some' 228 trustees (a response rate of 46%) answered a sll'^htly modified 
version of l^ar^t 7*^111 .of the Questionnaire to express their opinions on the 
Ideal' learning outcopies. for a student coEDpletlng Grade 12t Trustee3^-vere asked 
to respond '*ln terms of tht knowledge ^ skills and attitudes tfi^<*are needed 
by these students, in order to further their individual develotiWnt and con- 
tribute, to society In general/' Tables 7-9a to y-rS^e below^ ^^dicate^the mean ^ 
responses in the major ar^s of 'concern* The objectives are ranked^ in order 
of decreasing importance according to ^he trustees* responses; tfie Grad^ 12 
teachers ^responses are Included for comparisont ^ ' 



Table 7^?ai Mean Values* 





/ Criti^cal Awar^nPflS 


f * 


* 




Trustees^ 


■ \ \ 


Students should be able to: y 






a^ 


/ 

assess validity and reliability Of information 
sources ' ^ 


1,6 


K 


b. 


» * *. 
perceive slanted or biased writing 




1.6 \ 


c. 


distinguish between report^ judgement and 
inference ^ 


1.7 


' 1.5 \ 


d. 


participate in all types of communication 


1.7 


2.0 


e. 


distinguish between.^ implied and literal 
meanings ' ^ „ • ' 


1.8 


1.7 




recognize' the techniques of persuasion 


2.0 . 


- - 1.6 . 




recognize quality. in fhe spoken'and printed 
word ^ ^ 

\ 


2.1 





*1^ Essential 2. Important 3^ Hodeitate Importance 4, 
5. No 'Importance 



Little) Impoi 

7 . 




Table 7 -9b 



Mean Varlues 
Writing 





Trustees 


.Gr.l2 


btuaents snouia aDicto: 






a. express themselves clearly and precisely 


1,3 


1.3 


b, vrite graimnatically 


1.& 


. \ 1.6 


c* speil -correctly 


1.6 


l.ff 


'd* display logical development and organization 


1.7 


1.4 


e. use vocAbxilary_,o£ aiv appropri^ate level ^ 


lU 


1.6 


£. vrite legibly ^nd'^neatly 


2.1 


2.6 <■ 


g» ^vrite accurately with speed ' " 


2.3 


2.6 


h. ^define gvaimnaticdlT terms 




J.U 


I* display creativity and originality 


2.5 ■ 


2.3 . , 
-t—. '■ 















Table 7-9c Mean Values 
Literature 



Trustees 



Gra2 



Students should be able to; . 

a. »enjoy the reading o£ literature 

bt use literature as background material for 
developing communication skills 

c, read wid_elg ^ in a number of literary stylesl^ 
and types ' o 

di recognize the author *s purpose * 

e. evaluate a selection critically 

Recognize basic elements 

g. understand jthe general historical background 

h* develop a vocabulary suitable for literary 
criticism _ ^ 

i. recognize and disquss various types of 

- -iiterature — — — ■ ^- 

j. read intensively in a few works 

relate literature to personal experiences 



1,9 

2-1 

2,1 
2.2 
2-3 
2-A 
2-6 

2,6 

2-8; 



1,5 



2^2 



1,8 
1,5 

1- 6 
1,8 

2- 6 



2.2_. 
'2.1 
1.6 
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Table -7-?d Meaii Vsilues ' * 
Speakings and l^sc^nlng 

S J ' - • 



\ 



F" 



Trustees 



cu^encs should be able co: 



a# undei;s c^nd^^nd^ follow lectures and 
discussions ^ i ' ^ 

b-. follow directions - 

{»hra^e' a question or\stateiDent' cl^rly 
5, listen "crltlc^ly'' / - V ' 

take useful^^ote's from written or oral material 
f. paraphrase accurately oral material' * 



g- dlscerri meanings of wo^s Trom cheCTTptsfteiBSfrc 
h* paraphrase 'a wfitfcen a^:?guIIlent^ . * 
1- presei\t a formal "Speech 

♦ 

j. read poetry an^ drama aloud with feelltig 



Gr.I2 



1.3 


1.7 


•1.4 


1.4 


1.5 

* * 


1.6 


1.6 




1.7 


2.0 




2.0 




1,7 


2.1 


2.1 


2.6 


3.2 


3.2 


'. 3.1 



( 



' J ^_ 




. lU. 



Iabl« 7-'^e Mean Values 
feeadlng 



4- 



Students should be able tor T ' 

a* follow written dl'rectlonsT ' * - , 

h. use the dictionary effectively ^ ^ o,* 

'c, use' the library effectively for * 

Individual, research 
* '' ■ * ' * 

d, "^use tKe library efffe^ctively for enjoyment ^ 

e, develop a large vocabulary which they 
recognize on alght 

f, use appropriate cnrganl^ng skills 
-^~u^e-tabie3 'of ~contBnta+_J.iid^jii^_4^ 4ppendi^^ _ 

h. c^mprAend literal meanings 

1, determine the purpose for reading and use 
the reading skills .appropriate tp^the subject 

j\ *coni|)rehend material sufficiently to offer 
criticism 



Trustees- 


Gr,12^ 








1.6- 
















1.7 



I'.e. 
1^" 

1.7 
1.7 



1.9 ; 
1.7 



1.8 

1.9 



"kY use phonics skills to pronounce jiew^words 

1, adjust reading rate to suit purpose iand nature 
of material ' ' , \ ' 

^m. apply structural analysis t^ understand 
neKJ^ords * * i ^ 



n, detive-the meaning of new wor<is f^om coittext 

p, comprehend arty Implied meaning * ^ 

p^ use graphic 'aids such as film' sli'des and 

* photos to" complem^t their , reading - ^ 




11 

1.9 
'2.0 



1.7' 



.2,9 



2.<i 

1.7 

1.7' 



^ Discussion: 



, ' In,general» the trustH responses followed the '^s^e^'pattems as the 

Grade 12 teacher- replies In dealing with basic skills, o^ Critical Awareness^* 

Writing^ Readings Speakings and Listening; variation -tended toward trustees 

giving a higher rating to basic skills than to more xompJ,ex ,or sophisticated 

abilities. In Critical Awareness (9a)j trustees g^Ve^Uefes Wphasljs to th^ 

. . * \^ ^ 

recognition of quality or"'^r^cTiM:queri<?f ^p^SimlT^^^^ ranked— 

';^11 other skills between ''Essential " and "Important"', l^jlkewise* In the ^ 

Writing section (9b) » .trustees agreed wijth teachers' on the essential abil^i?ty 

t# Write clearly^ precisely^ anSl 'grammatlcaliy; they also -gave sligh'tlJ more 
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importance than the teachers to the knowledge of grammatical terms^ hand- 
writing and general appearance, spelling, and writing accurately with speed, 
although both groups agreed that these were of secondary importance generally. 



-*-***in the area of Spgaking and Listening (9d^t the 'trustee^ also agreed 
gen'S^rally with Grade 12 teachers, but^ again placeyhmore* emphasis on basic 
"practical" slcills, such as understanding and fodlowlng lectures, taking^nj^tes, 
and presenting a formal speech, ^ Likewise responses in the Reading area v^re 
very similar^ with only mi^iimal differences in the rat;Lngs of skill areas; 
only marginally less emphasis was given to deriving meanings frOm context or 
comprehending the literal meaning of selections, and slightly more emphasis 
was accorded to^the use of thcj,' library * * * 

As for Literature (9c), however^ the trustees* responses differed coq- ^ 
sideraSly from those of the teachers a^ well as from theiro^ in the other 
areas** they ^att^ched l,ess impoj^tance in general to lite^rary .study* -Except for 
such student go^I^ as enjoying literature ^ ^most responses in the general area 
fell ei^ther in the "l^nportant^" or "Of Moderate* Importance" categories. Per- - 
haps the mos^^^^sl^nif ic^ difference^ however^ was"\n relating ^^erature^o 
peAonal ^peri 
"Essenti 




s,(R) ratW "9f Moderate Importan'ce'' ,by trusteeS'^t between 
tant" by teawhers* 



\ 



\ 



This section examines . the findings of the data in the^ maj^r ^s$ctions o^ 
J'arts A and 'B* It offers explanations for the major trends noted, as veil as* 
idea^ suggested by the overall patterns of the responses* /Such djfscussion forms 
the basis of the Recommendations of Part Ji>* 



\ 



(7-1) <!gritical Awareness : The fostering of critical awareness was 
deemed'an important *part of the secondary English programme at all grade 
levels. The movement from general exposure in the earlier».grades to mare 
specific analysis seems appropriate to the developing critical abilities of 
students a$*they move on to the higher grades. Certainly the ability to recog- 
nlze quality in written and spoken language should be constantly emphasized 
throughout' Language Arts teaching. 



4 « 



(7^2) Writing: The goals were clearly oriented toward clarity of ex- 
pression > although ^ rtfnowjLedge of formal grammar not 'regarded as a 
necessary concomitant s^^fTTTN Such emphasis on olaricy seems most approriate 
and suggests that teH^mv^'^e concerned with the basic nature of writing - 
Clear communlcacion h aver such mechanical skills as handwriting and speeds 
There may be a danger,' however* th^t in focussing on technical means of 
improving^ and developing clarity/ teachers, may neglect to encourage creativity 
and originality of ideas — the quality of the'content of' expression* * ^- 

. (7-3) Literature: Again, there was considerable agreement on the ^ 
most importantv aspects of^the 'teaching of literature, and again the more 
critical and an#^ytical skips were deemed more important at the higher grade 
levels^ The-completely consistent responses at all grade levels concertfing 
relating literature to the student s own experience raises the question of ^ 
possible narrow response to literature: students may become so accustomed to . 
relating literary works to personal values and experiences that they fail to 
See "^ov such works can broaden that Experience} students should be encouraged 
to react to literature -objectively (i.e^ critica^l-ly) as well as subjectively. 

([7-4) Drama, (7-5) Poetry and (7-6) Prosei Tliie conclusions in ^specific 
areas of literature ^re much the same .as those for the section on literature 
in general.^ The responses to drama sug|e§t» besides a lack of importance 
attached to the form, a possible* lack of training in or exposure to it;* 
low rankings of the goals suggest that teachers may be tj:eating it much like 
other forms of written literature. Horte ti^e should per haps' be devoted to 
dram^, possibly by extending its range to include films and television. Mor^ 
emphasis should perhaps be placed on active involvement on the part of^st^dents 
especially at the higher grades, to balance that given to critical reading and 



*In Part I of theVQuestionnaire> which dealt with teachers* general backgrounds 
less tha^i 40 pepJcent of the respondents indicated training in the area of 
drama (24»9%^4rt Grade 38.6% at Grade 11/37,6% at Grade 12), comffared witb 
65-72Z in composition and 90-98% in English literature. 



id 
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analysis of the printed worlds. Responses to,tl^e poefry section gave more 
Importance to dealing with 'poetry than wfth drama, but again more involve- 
ment in the»special nature of poetry - reading aloud and writing original ^ 
poems - mlght'be encouraged at the upper levels.** If> as research has shown> 
a student's interest In pqetrj?* declines as he progresses through the'school 
system^ It m^y be because it becomes something merely to read and, to analyze 
rather than to participate in. Students must^redognlze that literature, thou 
it is language^ need not merely be prlnted> it may, also be oral. 
^ " • * 

(7-7) SpeaklnRt (7-8^ Listening and Reading : Teachers agreed on the 
Importance o£ basic skills in speaking and ll9tenlng> especially those most 
useful to the "classroom experience". More emphasis on formal practice in 
oral work might be beneficial, especially In the upp^r grades. Basic reading 
and research sjcllls were also deemed itnportant at all three grade levels; 
more emphasis might be put on, working with graphic aids tb research (slides^ 
photographs^ tables). >Jowever> since these two areas'concern general skills 
that are perhaps ^ore Integrated with the other areas than treat^ as separate 
units of Instruction* the analysis of the "instVuctlonal PractlceV' section of 
the Questionnaire will probably be more useful in determining specific 
reconinendations.ln these two areas. : 

tolatlonships between Ranklnjjs of Learning Outcomes by School Trustees 
and_Tea chars: Predictably^ trustees,;* responses tended to y^mphasl^e the "basic 
skills" *&f reading* writing* speaking snd listening, without much discrimination 
between these and more specialized abilities - most of these 'basic skills were 
ranked as "Essential" or "important" by a large percentage, of respondents; 
teactyera tenfled to show more discrimination among the various skills* The 
lesser concern for the study of literature suggests *the possibility of conflict 
between the two groups over appropriate alms* such that it might be necessary 
for tearchers' and^others to promote the Importance of the study of literature 
among the puCllc. 



See l?art III: Instructional Practices (Poetry and Drama)^ln the next phase 
of this report. 
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D, I«TERPRETATIQ«S AND IMPLICATIONS 

— ^ ^ 

V 

The authors present the following interpretations and outcomes: 
imfilications as they arise out of the findings and condusions from this 
part o| the questionnaire. ' / * 



I. Since the nfSjority of teachers ranked all the listed outcomes as, 
beirtg either "Essential"^ "Importaht" or **0f Moderate Importance", it seems 
clear that the Quesi^ionnaire has defined basic dasirable skills that students 
shpti^d 'po^^ess at differetbf grade levels — thus'itill learning outcomes identi- 
fied in this- Questiolinaire fShouId be included In the Secondary language Arts ' 
Curriculum. These skills migSi^vell be ranked according to primary and second- 
ary importance at each- grade level. The relative evaluations could be used as 
a gen^faX gufde^ but Cin^riculum .Committe^ should ensure that distinctions be- 
tween , emphases ^t different levels are clear^ so that students not only develop 
more sophisticated skilJ^s but ktiaw that they are doing so ^( the re may^ be a feeling 
being/coiQj^nicated to students of a lack of distinction between or'progress in 

iguag^^rts *^kill$ as the students move through the secondary grades). Sta£^- 
mentS^^i-^ 4?^ttempt to, deAl with this id^a, 

* 1* Due to relatively low rankings for participation in literature ^ ^reatdr 
str^s^ should be laid upon active involvement in literature - the writing dnd' 
speaking 6i poetry and drama - and upon critical analysis and historical back- 
grounds as means of, increasing jfcoymentj especially in the upper grades. 

\ • 

3. Since most teachers agree ^ the importance of the students* learning ^ 
to «njoy literature, the relatively low emphasis giver; to matters of critical 
analysis and historical background suggests tjiat teachers see them as perhaps 
-ibere esoteric '^pursuits* Hovever, the teaching of literature through involvement 
ajld critical analysis with the aid of increasing the reader's enjoyment^ cather 
than of only perpetuating academic formulas, should stimulate creativity and 
understanding to the benefit of^ bothpupil and teacher^ thus: 

■ y ' i ' * 7 

; - a. Stress should.be placed on the importance of literature as th'e 

broadealnfe of one'^ expertjence by increasing thfe knowledge of 
. ' otHer c^itftes; places and peoples^ ^ 



b. Stress sliould be placed on the lmportanx:e of <iuality and 
originality of ideas as well as clarity and precision in , 
'student writing- ^ ' 

^ c. Education of teachcfrs sheuld emphasise the importance of 

literature not merely as written language but as living ^ 
language to be heard and spoken as "well as read^ this 
goal could be achieved hy emphasizing the sensuous ^dif- 
' ferences (the visual nature of drama > for instance > and 

the or^l Mature of poelifry) in literature and by involving 
the teacher/student in more direct particijjation in readings 
writing and listening skills associated with literature. 

4. In view of the high rankings accorded to speech and readings 
stress should be given to the necessity for expanding speaking and read*- 
ing skills^ especially at the upper grade levels. 

3- Considering the relatively low importance trustees attached to 
literature^ the importance and validity of the study, of literature at the 
secondary level shQuld be re-affirmed for trustees and other lay public. 



